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The Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary—Our First Decade 
By EUGENE SWOPE, in Charge 
With Photographs by the Author 
HE Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary is now ten years old. The value of a 
close study of best sanctuary methods is revealed in results obtained here. 
Fourteen species were recorded as nesting the first season and 84 
nests were located, being 7 to the acre. That is what the Sanctuary started 
with. Nine years later, 31 species nested and 145 nests were located, being a 
fraction over 12 nests to the acre, and revealing the increase. But the Sanctuary 
has not reached its capacity, for scarcely one-third its area has, to date, been 
conditioned. During the ten years, 35 different species have nested here, but 
never more than 32 any one year. 

The increase in our bird-population has, in the main, come through well- 
considered effort adapted to this locality, and especially to this particular 
area. Climate, locality, and topography are big elements in determining the 
very nature as well as the measure of success of any bird sanctuary, and rule 
infallibly that no two can be alike. That is why I often advise people not just 
to copy, but rather to study their own sanctuary land and its environment, 
and be original in some measure. Therein lies one’s secure understanding of 
what he is endeavoring to do, and also lies the way to his success. 

An account of some of the changes and additions essential to the develop- 
ment of this Sanctuary may have a general suggestive value. On these grounds 
I found numerous ailanthus trees; some had attained the diameter of 15 inches. 
There is no plant here of less value to our purpose than this tree. It has no 
twigs; its limb-formation offers no nesting advantages; its oily fruit is never 
eaten by birds; and the odor of its bloom is such that it is popularly known as 
the ‘Stink Tree.’ These trees I belted, which killed them root and branch, 
and being of a light, spongy wood they softened and partly decayed within 
three years. The Downy Woodpecker and Flicker readily saw their oppor- 
tunities and chiseled out nesting- and roosting-holes. Later, when these holes 
were deserted, they were used by House Wrens and even Chickadees. So the 
worthless living ailanthus, when dead, served the Sanctuary right well for half 
a dozen years. 
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It has been my practice to get all possible service out of whatever we 
happened to have on the grounds. The greatest gain, however, to the Sanc- 
tuary, in killing these trees, was that the space they overshadowed and con- 
trolled could now be planted with useful trees like the amelanchier, dogwood, 
cedar, sassafras, mountain-ash, or tall-growing shrubs, such as viburnums. 
All these are now providing cover, nesting-places, and food. One area, about 
30 by 30 feet, possessed by three ailanthus trees and their numerous root-shoots, 
gave evidences of having formerly been a patch of blackberry briars. The 
puny canes were small and pale, but when the overshadowing ailanthus were 
destroyed these briars responded to the sunlight. There was no need to plant 
this area, for within two years there was as fine a briar-thicket as one may 
wish to see. Probably no place affords several species of our birds a more homey 
feeling than a dense briar-patch. In my estimation, no song-bird sanctuary is 
complete until it has one or more thickets of massed briars of some kind. 

Upon my first survey of the Sanctuary land I counted ninety-two dead 
locust trees and later found many more. Some of these trees were leaning but 
most were erect. They had practically no sanctuary value, and all had to be 
felled before planting could be done in those areas. A few of the trees that 
seemed likely to stand erect for years were left. They provided high lighting 
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points, for several reasons an advantageous feature of a sanctuary. Locust 
wood resists decay years and years, even as posts set in the ground. This 
quality enabled me to use these very cumbering dead trees for a specific sanc- 
tuary service. With the aid of a laborer some of these trees were converted 
into posts, heavy rails, and cross-bars with which I constructed a framework 
6 feet wide, 8 feet high, and 112 feet long. Wild grape-vines, of which there 
was an over-abundance on the grounds, were planted by this framework. Now 
it has become an excellent grape-arbor, producing fruit that is consumed by 
our birds in late autumn and winter. Our wild grape-vines are now pretty 
much confined to this place. Those that were killing some of our valuable 
trees have been destroyed. 

More of the dead locust trees were converted into other posts, rails, and 
cross-bars, out of which I constructed, along a southern slope, another frame- 
work 4 feet wide, 4 feet high, and 100 feet long. Beside this I planted the 
evergreen Japanese honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica Halliana). The rapid 
growth of this vine soon covered its support, sides as well as top, and it became 
massed and matted, forming a tunnel. Several species of our birds soon recog- 
nize that the top of this vine mass was a secure nesting-place, but the real 
worth, the purpose for which the viney tunnel was created, is its advantage 
as a winter roosting-place for Juncos, White-throated Sparrows, Tree Sparrows, 
our own Sanctuary Song Sparrows, and others. They are protected there even 
better from the cutting winds and from snow than in evergreen trees, and 
only such Screech Owls as have the ability to work upside down can reach 
them in their cozy nooks. By such uses our dead locust trees were converted 
into an effective part of the Sanctuary equipment. 

When the Sanctuary land came into the possession of the Audubon Associ- 
ation it was enclosed within a 5-foot fence of wire mesh which was by no means 
a barrier against cats. Often, rabbit-hunting dogs would climb this fence. 
Men, women, and children in surprising numbers scrambled over it. Small 
picnic parties, having visited the cemetery, would then climb into the Sanctuary 
and proceed to dine. The top of the fence was bent and wavy from this abuse. 
It was a common occurrence for men to climb this fence at a point nearest 
Colonel Roosevelt’s grave. When told they were trespassing, and invited to 
leave by the gate, their feelings were hurt. “They meant no harm; just wanted 
to see what a bird sanctuary was like.” The first and second year I never 
knew when I would come upon one or more persons—some picnicking, some 
strolling about picking violets, blackberries, or even hunting with guns. “They 
meant no harm—it was just a bird sanctuary! Why shouldn’t they come in 
when they liked? Why shouldn’t they hunt rabbits? They weren’t hurting 
the old birds!” 

In December, 1925, the Audubon Association provided the funds and I 
had a 7-strand barbed-wire overhang placed at the top of this fence. This 
+ Stopped the canine and human trespassing and discouraged cats greatly. It is 
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the most important single measure of sanctuary efficiency put into use here, 
and brings up the often discussed subject of fencing bird sanctuaries. It 
depends where they are located. If not on a popular highway and some miles 
from a thickly settled community, then a sanctuary can function very success- 
fully unfenced. In the absence of the human crowd, dogs, cats, and rats are 
not disturbingly numerous. But when a sanctuary is near a much-traveled 
highway, or exposed, as is this, to crowds of people, then a fence, and a good 
one, is vital to sanctuary success. 

Birds will assemble and vent their indignation at Owls, cats, and dogs, 
even when fledglings are not endangered, but they quietly vanish from a group 
of people, and if the groups appear too often, birds in the main, our native 
birds, will desert that locality. This fact is revealed in woodland picnic-grounds, 
public parks, and forsaken sanctuaries. 

These matters that I have related give but a glimpse of the nature of the 
work at this Sanctuary. Much else has been done to contribute to the success. 
To succeed, the director of a bird sanctuary must make his work the fascinating 
occupation of his mind. At the present stage of the bird-sanctuary movement 
too much is still expected of the birds. Spasmodic attention to nesting-boxes, 
to feeding-devices, to water-supply; the meager planting of shrubs and trees 
and the unexecuted protective intentions are still too often expected to insure 
a large bird-population. 

The effectiveness of sanctuary work here seems essential since it is a memo- 
rial to Theodore Roosevelt, else it would not be up to his zeal for accomplishing. 

Since the unveiling of the Memorial Fountain in May, 1927, approximately 
180,000 people have entered that area to which the public is admitted at all 
times. These people have taken with them about 125,000 leaflets and cards 
on which was a photograph of the Fountain and information about the Sanc- 
tuary and the Audubon Society. To impress each of these 180,000 men, women, 
and children with the thought of bird-protection is characteristic of the efforts 
of the National Association of Audubon Societies in its effective work that has 
now made our nation conscious of the need for protecting birds. 


Sheet Music 


High up on the wires some small brown birds, 
Grouped like notes—with here and there a few 
Make a lovely song without the words, 
Printed on a page of heaven’s blue. 


—Mary A. KIEFFER. 
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The Baltimore Oriole: A Study of Its Nesting Habits 


By E. D. NAUMAN, Sigourney, lowa 


HE city of Sigourney, Iowa, contains about 2 square miles of territory 

within its corporate limits. This embraces the usual residences, lawns, 

gardens, and the like for 2500 inhabitants. It also has groves and parks 
covering about 25 acres and about 7 miles of streets. The city generally, and 
especially the streets, are well supplied with shade trees. In the year when 
these investigations were made, the trees were of the following named species 
and in comparative numbers approximately as follows: Soft maples, 40 per 
cent; elms, 25 per cent; poplars, 12 per cent; evergreens of several varieties, 
Io per cent; sugar maples, 8 per cent; and all others, embracing catalpas, 
sycamore, oaks, walnuts, hickories, and the like, 5 per cent. 

During the summer of 1927, careful observations of the nesting pairs of the 
very handsome species which forms the subject of this sketch were made, 
covering the entire area of Sigourney, to determine, if possible, the number, 
manner of construction, location, elevation, and the like of their remarkable 
purse-shaped nests. Later in the season, when the winds of autumn had 
scattered the foliage from the trees and exposed their summer secrets to the 
curious eye, these observations were verified and completed by a re-examination 
of all these trees. In all, 81 nests of this species were found. About one-third 
of them were in such a perfect state of preservation that the assumption of 
their occupation during that season would be justified, though not all were 
actually observed while occupied. 

Out of the 81 nests found, 36 were placed in elm trees; 30 in soft maples; 
11 in poplars; 2 in silver maples; one each in burr oak and hickory; none at all 
in the evergreens, sugar maples, and the like. Likewise, there were none 
located in the fruit trees of the various small orchards situated in the city, 
though these birds were often seen searching for food among the fruit trees. 

We may note also that out of the 81 nests found, 36 were suspended from 
limbs extending directly over the street or pavement; 26 over the sidewalks 
or nearly so; 14 over lawns near the streets; 3 directly over the roofs of build- 
ings; and one each over a stream of water and over a public alley. 

The nests ranged from g to 75 feet from the ground or pavement, and 52 
of them were attached to thin, swaying, pendent switches, while nearly all the 
remainder, being those placed at the highest altitudes, were attached to small, 
lateral twigs from upright stems or branches of larger size. 

Two nests were placed in trees upon a school-ground where a school of 
about 200 pupils was in session. However, the school was dismissed for the 
summer vacation before the birds had proceeded very far with their home- 
making. Two of the branches extending over the street were selected for the 
support of these nests, and 2]though the trees are placed in about equal num- 
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bers on all sides of the school-ground, the birds, in both cases, chose locations 
on the side where by far the greater number of vehicles pass. There are streets 
on all sides of the grounds. 

One nest, besides being placed directly over the center of the pavement on 
a very busy street, was also located only 40 feet from a railway track over 
which trains passed at all hours of the night and day. The track at this place 
is so curved that the glare of the headlight from approaching engines, both 
ways, fell directly upon this nest. Also, great volumes of soft-coal smoke 
would envelope it from every passing train whenever air-currents came from 
westerly points. Another nest was also placed very near a railway switch 
track over which tank-cars were being moved daily. The tops of passing cars 
or engines were about 15 feet from this nest. 

For a distance of several blocks within the city, two primary state roads 
occupy the same streets. Two nests were placed in trees at crossings of main 
streets over this double primary road. Being thus situated, it is certain that 
during the entire season there was not a minute when beams of light or the 
hum and clatter of motor machinery, or both, did not emanate from the street 
directly beneath these nests. 

Yet the birds in every case here cited proceeded with their duties of home- 
building and feeding and raising of their broods without any regard to the 
activities of man. In fact, they seemed to prefer to make their home over or 
by the busiest streets. Observations extending over many years have shown, 
also, that the Baltimore Oriole frequently makes its nest in the shade trees 
about farm premises where prevailing conditions are similar to those of the 
residence portion of our smaller cities. Occasionally its nest is located at the 
edge of open spaces in the forest or over running streams of water. But it is 
very rarely, if ever, placed within the denser portions of our native forests. 
And although the Oriole is dependent upon the trees for the support of its 
nest and finds much of its insect food among the tree-tops, it loves the gardens, 
streets, orchards and open spaces where it finds the remainder of its food, 
including, occasionally, a mere bagatelle of fruit. 

In conclusion, a few suggestions may be offered as to the possible reasons 
for the somewhat anomalous acts of this handsome bird. 

First, its unusually brilliant colors make it an easy mark for Falcons and 
certain species of Owls. These are common in the forest but seldom seen in 
the city. Second, certain species of squirrels also are more common in the 
forest than in the city. These, as I have observed, are a great menace to the 
birds. Third, their natural food, to be more specific, consists of caterpillars, 
green worms, white grubs, beetles, grasshoppers, and the like, and is more 
abundant in gardens and among the shade trees of our cities and farms than 


it is in the forest. 
Hence, the desire to avoid its enemies and to find a fair supply of its favorite 
food has apparently caused this beautiful bird to overcome its fear of man. 


The Jones Beach Sanctuary: A Unique Experiment 
in Conservation 
By WARREN F. EATON, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


With Photographs by WiLL1am Voct 


AVED by the surf on the ocean 
beach, caressed by the cool 
winds from the Great South 

Bay, growing green under a covering 
of bayberry, high-tide bush, beach 
grass, phragmites, and poison ivy, lies 
the Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary, 
400 acres set aside by the Long Island 
State Park Commission for the protec- 
tion of bird-life and used as an educa- 
tional feature of the most splendid and 
successful seaside park development in 
America. Nursed in a cradle of sand- 
dunes, mud-fill, and rank green, bushy 
growth, lies the mile-long pond, slightly 
brackish water and formerly a shooting- 
stand. Approach to the low dwelling, 
partly hidden behind a dune and by 
SEMIPALMATED PLOVER cedars, bayberries, wisteria, and poison 


ivy, lies over a sandy waste, wind- 

blown and bordering the marshy edge of the pond. A line of telephone poles 
marks the trail until the higher, to-foot dunes are reached, beyond which the 
path branches through a beautiful field of flowers—the lovely rose or marsh 
mallow. Its growth is here most luxuriant, for it is undisturbed, uncultivated, 
and seems to achieve the best sort of nourishment from the damp, sandy soil. 
On the wire, Kingbirds call, flashing the white tips of their tails as they 
dart out for insects. A Bobolink flies up from the field of mallows, giving its 
liquid ching, and peers, scolding, at the intruder, displaying the drab plumage 
of the female assumed for its autumnal migration, now begun. The path 
zigzags back and forth between the dunes, clear white sand beneath, here and 
there exposing the roots of dead or dying bayberries caught in its voracious 
maw. Near the curator’s outbuildings the Tree Swallows congregate on the 
wires by the hundred, joined by a family of Barn Swallows from their nest 
beneath the eaves of the house. The visitor senses that here lives one friendly 
to birds and the wild creatures, for they are tame and much in evidence. At 
intervals about the Sanctuary are large bird-boxes erected on poles facing 
in the proper southerly direction, protected from cats and Sparrows by the 
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TREE SWALLOW APPROACHING NEST-BOX 


Sanctuary staff. Although 
these were up only a short 
season, several broods of 
Tree Swallows were suc- 
cessfully raised, constitut- 
ing one of the first positive 
breeding records for this 
species in Nassau County. 

The peculiar wavy 
marks in the sand by the 
veranda were caused by 
none other than the slug- 
gish hog-nosed snake, an 
awful reptile to look at 
but one which is quite 
harmless and which has 
a unique instinct of ‘play- 
ing ‘possum’ when it is 
touched. Visiting school 
children and tourists are 
shown that this is not a 
harmful reptile as it lacks 


the vertical elliptical eye-pupils of the dreaded rattler and copperhead, neither 


of which is found in this locality. 


Another of the local curiosities which is 


not a bird and for which one has to search, is the Fowler’s' toad, ar. amphibian 


noted for its song in 
the spring, which is a 
very vigorous trill. 

The raucous note of 
the beautiful Ring- 
necked Pheasant, which 
is resident in the Sanc- 
tuary, vies with the 
loud honkings of the 
Canada Geese, the gut- 
tural quacks of the 
Black and Mallard 
Ducks in the pond, and 
the clearly whistled call 
of the Greater or Winter 
Yellow-legs, Whew whew 
whew, as it lights on the 
muddy shore. Here is 
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sanctuary and feeding-ground for the great variety of native Snipe, waders, 
and water-fowl whose feeding and stopping-grounds have been spoiled by 
the combined pumping of the channel and the draining of the marshes by 
the Mosquito Commission. A great, graceful, pure white Egret was one of 
the visitors walking about before the observation blind with mincing steps, 
stopping only to preen its feathers or to jab its sharp yellow bill at some 
object in the water. The quawk of 
the Night Heron may be heard at 
dusk, and just as the graceful flap- 
ping and soaring of the Marsh or 
Mouse Hawk ends at sundown, the 
evening flight of the Short-eared or 
Marsh Owl begins. He is a round- 
headed bird which feeds and flies with 
a bouncing, erratic flight and is, 
withal, most peculiar. One evening, a 
bird of this species lit on the ground 
only a few feet from a party of visitors 
and looked them over very carefully. 
As they moved, he moved, staring 
and turning his head all the while as 
if impelled by curiosity. The chances 
are, however, that the close approach 
was merely for a clearer view, as these 
birds have better hearing than eye- 
sight. It is possible they are a bit 
playful, as once one lit on the ground 
almost midway between two rabbits, 
as if toying with them. As long as the 


rabbits were still, the Owl just looked —\y,;; arp on ITS NEST IN THE SANCTUARY 
them over, but only when the animals 
dashed for the shelter of the bushes did the Owl pursue—unsuccessfully. 
Among the duties of the curator in charge are the leading of parties about 
the property, the instruction of visitors in the study, banding, and protection 
of native birds, and a weekly radio broadcast. Several times each week he 
lists the number of species present, and last year more than 200 wild species 
were seen at the Sanctuary. It is expected that eventually an automobile 
entrance will be provided to the area open to the public: Here is projected a 
visitors’ room which will serve as a small museum, and there will be a sort of 
nature-trail like that maintained at Bear Mountain Park and Belmont Lake 
State Park. The great bulk of the area, including the Duck-pond, will be 
rigidly closed to the public, except for use by responsible students for scientific 
purposes. 
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Despite the desert and wild character of the surroundings, over twenty 
species of birds nest here and many more winter or migrate through. In the 
shrubbery and bushes which cover over one-half the total area, nest the 
Yellow Warbler and the Northern Yellow-throat, the Catbird and Brown 
Thrasher, the Song Sparrow and Red-winged Blackbird. In the marshes are 
the Seaside and Sharp-tailed Sparrows, the Clapper and Virginia Rails and the 
Long-billed Marsh 
Wren. The Least Terns 
are daily visitors from 
their nests on the sand 
a few miles up the beach 
at Gilgo, and the 
Meadowlarks and Sa- 
vannah Sparrows 
abound in the grassy 
areas. 

The feral Canada 
Geese, which spend the 
summer on the pond, 
raised seven young this 
year, which have been 
joined by others, so that 
thus early in the season 
(August) the nucleus of 
the flock, which will de- 
coy down from the sky 
hundreds of northern 
birds, has begun. The 
curator has banded over 
tooo wild Black Ducks and Mallards, and returns last hunting season came 
from North Carolina to Ontario and Prince Edward Island. Grain is available 
for feeding the winter wild fowl, and already the first arrival, a Blue-winged 
Teal, was taking advantage of the free meal and pleasant companionship. 

At present the Sanctuary is remarkable in one respect—for the rare and 
unusual waders which have stopped for a visit—the Curlew Sandpiper from 
northern Siberia, the Marbled Godwit, perhaps from the sandhills of Nebraska, 
the Hudsonian Curlew from its breeding-grounds in the far North, the Willet 
from Nova Scotia, or perhaps beyond the Mississippi, the Western Sandpiper 
and the many smaller common fry, like the Turnstones or ‘Calico birds’ with 
their white, brown, and black plumage, the Solitary and Spotted Sandpipers, 
the Killdeer, the Piping Plover which nests on the Sanctuary beach, the 
Sanderling, the rare Stilt Sandpiper, and many more. 

For people more attracted by showy birds of bright plumage, which are 
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less difficult to see, there are Wood Ducks in a cage where the extraordinary 
eclipse or transition plumage of the male, bright as a Mandarin Duck in spring, 
becoming dull as the female in fall, may be observed. In the sheltered runways 
in the undergrowth are aviary Pheasants. Emphasis is being laid, however, 
not on exotic birds of this type, but rather on the possibilities of encouraging 
our native fowl of all sorts. About the sand, meadows, or open beach are 
Gulls and Terns by the hundreds, Loons and Cormorants in season; in the 
shelter of the bushes, Warblers halt in migration, from the Water-Thrush to 
the Redstart; in the thicket a Carolina Wren scolded, while from the top of a 
red maple a brilliant Baltimore Oriole rehearsed his spring song. Blackbirds 
are common, but the intruding Starlings and House Sparrows are controlled. 
More than fifty cats, grown wild from desertion on this ocean beach, have 
been destroyed, to prevent the great destruction of wild birds which they 
occasion. Perhaps the most dangerous enemy to the equipment and to the 
wild life is fire, from which vegetation anywhere takes years to recover. No 
smoking is allowed in the Sanctuary, and this regulation is strictly enforced. 
Already parties of nature lovers, such as school Audubon groups, the Green 
Mountain Club, and the Linnean Society, have visited the place in numbers. 
Unlike the salient features of the bathing facilities, the Sanctuary is open all 
the year round. In the winter and in cold weather, when picnic parties are 
content to seek shelter in the dunes, there are especially good opportunities 
to benefit from the instruction, as the variety of winter birds is limited in 
number and easily identified. High officials of the state parks, and from the 
New York State and other museums, have placed their stamp of approval 
on the project. Even the birds have, too, as recent visits by the Lark Sparrow 
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CANADA GEESE NESTING LESS THAN 500 FEET FROM OCEAN BOULEVARD. 
THE POND IN THE BACKGROUND 


(an accidental from the West) and the Arkansas Kingbird (which is what the 
name implies) would indicate. 

In the visitors’ book is a long roll of distinguished names in ornithology, 
together with the names of beginners or people whose interest in nature has 
started at their visit. The Park Commission has been very far-sighted indeed 
at Jones Beach. Besides the sun, wind, and water, which are helping in the 
growth of the outdoor cult, are the vast dunes and marshes, the wild cries of 
the sea-birds, the soaring Gull and swift-flying water-fowl, the scent of the 
pines and the bayberry adding their untamed lure to the ocean park, winter 
and summer. As the departing guest tramps homeward across the sands he 
can see in the distance, mile after mile of meadow, marsh, and bay stretching 
away to the horizon, and is reminded of Sidney Lanier’s famous lines— 

... how ample, the marsh and the sea and the sky! 
A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist-high, broad in the blade, 
Green, and all of a height, and unflecked with a light or a shade, 
Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 
To the terminal blue of the main. 


In such a place the city-tired tramper may seek solace and enjoy glimpses of 
wild nature seen from a blind or sand-hill which can scarcely be duplicated 
anywhere within a hundred miles of a great city. The thanks of the public 
are due for this unusual feature of the park, never before tried by a public com- 
mission on such a scale and with such acumen. 


Land-Birds in a Gale at Sea 


By W. R. FURLONG, Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 


AST fall, while cruising far to the eastward of the capes of the 
Chesapeake, my ship was overtaken by three heavy gales. These 
blew during the months of September and October, carrying a great 
number of birds out to the ship 75 to 250 miles at sea. 

One day, the gale carried on board a dozen each of Juncos and Kinglets, a 
few Song and Swamp Sparrows, a Nuthatch, a Marsh Wren and a Black and 
White Warble:. The birds were driven before the gale at such high speed that 
they had difficulty in holding on as they alighted on the smoothly painted guns 
or tried to perch on the polished brass railings. The wind immediately up- 
ended them from these perches or slid them from flat metal surfaces where 
their toes could not sink in. Finally they learned to take refuge inside the 
ship’s boats or down on deck in the lee of upper works. At night a dozen Juncos 
and Kinglets clustered between the coils of a large reel of rope, the only object 
on board resembling a bush. Other birds roosted or huddled throughout the 
ship in spots sheltered from the force of the wind. 

A Black and White Warbler blew in on the gale with a bang against the 
foremast. To my great amazement he stayed there, and in the vertical position 
he likes to assume on the trunks of trees on shore. Running up that smooth 
steel mast, to which he could not possibly have clung, there was a flexible 
voice-tube made of narrow rings of brass. The toes of the Warbler found the 
crevices between these rings. He flew across a hundred miles or more of open 
sea and alighted on the only thing for miles around that simulated the bark 
on the trunk of a tree. 

After a two-days’ blow had subsided, and the birds were no longer in danger 
of being blown off the ship, they ventured forth and fluttered about, the 
Juncos, Kinglets, and Sparrows showing not the slightest fear of the sailor-men. 
Juncos were in the boats with the men and Song Sparrows hopped about on 
deck among the men at work. The Kinglets visited the bridge where they 
sat on the shoulders and heads of the signalmen or hopped up unafraid after 
their two-days’ fast to take flies from the men’s fingers. 

As I sat on the corner of the bridge, a Kinglet hopped on the rail 3 to 4 feet 
away and looked at me. He desired a closer view and hopped on an instrument 
near the level of my face and looked me in the eye at a distance of 18 inches. 
At the moment I hoped he would not take the pupil of my eye for a fly. While 
a signalman had his spy-glass leveled, reading a message from a neighboring 
ship, a. Kinglet hopped on the glass, 6 inches from the man’s face, each ap- 
parently unconscious of the other’s presence. 

On the second day of the gale, a Song Sparrow, looking for a less windy 
place, came off the main deck and into the 30-foot passageway which leads to 
my cabin. I was alone at breakfast when he hopped on the door-sill and came 
(263) 
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in. He flitted to the arm of a chair next to mine, where he perched for a moment 
to look at me, and then hopped on the table directly in front of my plate. I 
sat very still, but he seemed no more concerned with my presence than with 
the rest of the strange furniture of his new environment. 

The absence of fear on the part of the Kinglets, Juncos, and Sparrows on 
board ship recalls the same trait shown by wild life in seeking the shelter and 
food of barnyards during heavy snows. 

During three separate blows, the kinds of birds just mentioned were carried 
on board and remained with us for two or three days after the gales had ceased. 
The wind was then no obstacle to their return to shore, but they did not appear 
to know in which direction the coast lay. During the calm days after the gales, 
the birds followed the ship during maneuvers as we steamed north, south, 
east, or west. At night they roosted on board but never ventured to leave 
us until the end of the week, when we saw the green pines of the Virginia capes. 
The distance over which these small birds can remain in continuous flight is 
not known, but surely it is greater than the 6 to 7 miles from shore where 
they left us on our return to the coast. The fact that they stayed with the 
ship until they were brought within plain sight and very short flying distance 
of the shore shattered my former belief in the unerring homing instinct of all 
birds. At least it appeared that the keen homing instinct of the Pigeon was 
lacking in these birds, and they required a pilot to get to port. 

In the Mediter:anean I once saw a considerable number of small but 
heavy-bodied Quail-like birds alight exhausted on the deck of our ship during 
the birds’ spring migration from northern Africa to Europe. Years later, one 
night in early spring, in Chesapeake Bay, I saw the ship’s decks filled with 
birds that alighted or hit the rigging while on their migratory flight at night 
to their northern nesting-grounds. Apparently the strong sense of direction 
which steers flights of birds annually to and from their nesting-grounds does 
not operate as a homing instinct at all times and in all directions. 

Another interesting observation is that these birds refused the water set 
for them in pans and saucers and were without fresh water for four or five 
days, although they caught flies and millers above the ship in the calm days 
following the storms. 

The larger, strong-winged birds kept in the vicinity of the ship only during 
the one or two days when the gale was at its height. A pair of Robins in 
their flight around the ship rested for a moment on the forestay. They were 
shy and flew off and returned again. The strong-winged Doves did not alight, 
but flew near and accompanied us, keeping the strange ship-island in sight. A 
very large Hawk was glad of our presence, and during the height of the gale 
hovered above the ship while we were 200 miles at sea. He kept his station 
about 100 feet above the mainmast the whole afternoon and late into the 
twilight until darkness shut him from view. The wind-gauge then registered 
50 miles an hour, yet he was able to keep his position though headed into it. 
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In the night the wind increased from a strong to a whole gale, blowing 60 miles 
an hour. In the morning he was no longer with us. 

The observations of the great number of birds that are blown to sea during 
gales, their lack of fear of men on board ship, their ability to go four or five 
days without fresh water, and the limitation of their homing sense were all 
interesting, but perhaps the unique circumstance observed during these gales 
was the action of land-birds actually in the sea. 

During one of the gales, a bedraggled Wren of a beautiful reddish brown 
and chestnut color partly flew and partly blew on board and alighted on the 
whistle cord where he managed to stick about 6 feet from me. He was dripping 
water but there was no rain. He was exhausted. I thought he had been too 
near the crest of a wave and the breaking spray had drenched him, but I 
soon learned that he had in all probability been entirely in the ocean and had 
managed to escape from it. I was led to this conclusion by the actions of a 
weary-winged Junco flying 50 feet off the weather-bow. He sailed aft on the 
wind and, arriving abreast the ship’s bridge, flopped exhausted into the sea, 
but with outstretched wings resting on the surface of the water. For a few 
moments he drifted aft two-thirds the length of the ship, then gave a flutter, 
rose from the water, and flew on board. I learned then for the first time that 
it was possible for a land-bird to alight on the ocean and take off again. 


RING-BILLED GULLS 


Photographed by Wray H. Nicholson, Orlando, Fla., February, 1933 


Motes from Field and Study 


A Correction 


I should like to correct a statement I 
made in the Brewster’s Warbler article that 
appeared in the last Brrp-Lore. In the 
article I said that Brewster’s Warbler “ap- 
parently always chooses to mate with one 
of the parent species rather than with its own 
kind.” Since this was written I have learned 
that there is at least one record of Brewster’s 
mating with Brewster’s, this record being 
reported by Mr. Lawrence E. Hicks in the 
Wilson Bulletin of March, 1929. 

There are at least 17 records of Brewster’s 
mating with either Blue-wing or Golden- 
wing, however, so it would seem that, for one 
reason or another, this hybrid usually breeds 
back with the parent stock.—Wr tram A. 
Parr, Easton, Pa. 


Notes on the Eastern Kentucky Region 


Having studied the avifauna of this region 
for several years, I am herewith enclosing a 
few of the notes which I have taken, some 
of which you may be interested in publishing. 

Prior to last year (1932), Meadowlarks 
usually arrived in the Beaver Valley about 
October 8, and completed their spring migra- 
tion by April 30. For the last two years, 
however,— including this one—they have 
remained the entire year, feeding and nesting 
in the upland pastures. I think it safe, 
therefore, to consider them a permanent 
resident of the region. 

Strange as it may seem, a friend and I saw 
a white Blackbird (Euphagus carolinus) near 
the town of Hueysville, on November 3, 
1930, and on April 1 and 9, 1933, I saw an 
albino English Sparrow. 

A Cape May Warbler was seen on Salt 
Lick Creek on May 6, 1933, and a Palm 
Warbler on April 2, 1932. Both species are 
very rare hereabouts. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat is the Mocking- 
bird of the mountains. From the earliest days 
the hill folk, because of its squeaks and 


squawks, dubbed it the ‘Mockingbird,’ and 
such it remains to the great majority. Indeed 
the true Mimus polyglottus is seldom seen 
in the mountains, and up until this year it 
has been known only as a transient. Perhaps 
he too may be added to the region’s list of 
birds, at least as a summer resident, for on 
June 16 of this year the nest of a pair was 
discovered within 4 feet of the public highway. 

May 30, 1932, another victim of the Cow- 
bird was found in the inquisitive little White- 
eyed Vireo whose nest was discovered con- 
taining not only four eggs of the rightful 
owner, but also one belonging to a Cowbird. 
In due time the eggs hatched and the young 
parasite soon occupied the greater part of 
the nest and finally grew so large that during 
his uncomfortable wriggling about he pushed 
his foster brothers and sisters over the edge 
to the ground below, where they soon 
perished for want of parental attention. 
Leastways, this appears to have been what 
happened, for after neglecting to visit the 
nest for a few days, the young Vireos were 
found dead beneath the nest and the Cow- 
bird hale and hearty within Jonnie Pat. 
TEN, Hueysville, Ky. 


Notes from Kansas City, Kans. 


On July 15, Carl Zimmerman and I were 
on a field-trip within the city limits of Kansas 
City, Kans., and we saw and positively 
identified four very unusual summer birds 
for this state 

The first is the Slate-colored Junco. We 
saw it plainly, and there can be no mistake. 
As far as I know, the Junco is not supposed 
to be here at this time of year. 

The second is the Greater Yellow-legs. 
Three of these birds were observed at close 
range and identified by both plumage and 
calls. Their mellow, three-syllabled whistle 
is a real joy to hear. 

The third is the Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
also positively identified This is very un- 
usual, as this bird is supposed to be in north- 
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ern United States or southern Canada in 
July. 

The fourth and last was the Herring Gull. 
One both on the Missouri 
River and on the wing. The slaty blue 
mantle and primaries of the wings were noted 
carefully—JAames N. Sussex, Kansas City, 
Kans. 


was observed 


American Egrets at Kingsville, Ontario 


A unique sight has been experienced by 
bird-lovers at the Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary 
and marshes in the vicinity of Kingsville, 
Ontario, during the month of August when 
between 200 and 300 American Egrets have 
made their home in this vicinity. Heretofore 
during many years of observation we have 
record of seeing only two such birds, which 
was in 1932. 

Thus, to see between 200 and 300 of these 
pure white, angelic-looking birds is a rare 
sight, especially when they fly with the blue 
sky in the background.—MAn ty IF. MINER, 
Kingsville, Ontario. 


American Egrets in Connecticut 


I wish to report the presence of 5 American 
Egrets at Parkin’s Pond, Woodbury, Conn., 
on July 29, 1933. They were in company 
with 8 Little Blue Herons, also in the white 
plumage. The Egrets were not so shy.as the 
Little Blue Herons, and allowed me to ap- 
proach within 75 feet before taking wing, 
while the Herons would fly as soon as I came 
over the brow of the hill. 

They were identified with 8-power glasses, 
and their yellow bill and black legs clearly 
noted, also their much larger size as com- 
pared with the Little Blues. This is my 
first record for this vicinity in eleven years’ 
observation. They left on August 8 and have 
not been reported since.—H. E. PEARSON, 
Woodbury, Conn. 


The Speed of a Hurnmer 


This past summer we have been fortunate 
enough to be visited almost daily by two 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, sometimes 
by the male, but more frequently by the 
female. They are very fond of the honey- 
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suckle and trumpet-flowers, but I would say 
that at least 33 per cent of their food consists 
of small insects which they pick out of them, 
as in many instances they pause far too 
briefly to gather nectar. 

When they desire a good drink of nectar, 
however, especially from the deep trumpet- 
flowers, they frequently puncture the flower 
from the outside, momentarily stopping their 
flight and resting lengthwise on the flower to 
do so. This is about the only time they seem 
to rest while feeding. 

Undoubtedly, when they probe inside the 
deep flowers, they of necessity certainly assist 
in pollenization, as I have often noticed quite 
a lot of pollen on their beaks and heads when 
withdrawn from the deep flowers, which they 
seldom take time to wipe off. 

The only sounds made by the Ruby-throats 
are the zooming of their powerful little wings, 
which can be heard as far as 5 feet away, 
and a few tiny squeaks, seemingly conver- 
sational or born of excitement or alarm. 

One time, when I startled the female, she 
darted off and was soon out of sight, but not 
before I was able to time her flight from our 
porch to opposite a near-by maple tree. 
While the watch ticked only three ticks, or 
three-fifths of a second, she covered the dis- 
tance, which I later measured and found to be 
53 feet. 

As three-fifths of a second is .60 of asecond, 
this divided into 53 feet gives a speed of 
881% feet a second, times 60 seconds equals 
5300 feet a minute. A mile is 5280 feet, so the 
little winged bullet exceeded 60 miles per 
hour, which speed she attained from a stand- 
ing start in the space of a very short distance 
It is no wonder the Ruby-throat is able to 
cross a 500-mile stretch over the Gulf of 
Mexico in a single night!—Rosert A. 
MULLEN, Washington, D. C. 


An Unusual Nesting-Site of a Pair 
of Kingbirds 


The nest, a rather compact structure, was 
placed on the shade of a street light. It was 
composed of string, paper, a few sticks, and 
lined with coarse grasses. The string securely 
fastened the body of the nest to the two 
wires. 
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At no time during the day was the nest in 
shade. On some of the very warm days, like 
the one when the above picture was taken, 
the birds panted vigorously and the mother 
sheltered the babies with her wings. The 
light of the lamp at night did not bother 
them, and often the babies were fed after 
dusk and when the light was on. The post 
to which the light is attached is on the corner 
of Richmond Avenue and Key Boulevard, 
Lyon Village, Va—Rotr D. Rouwer, 
Clarendon, Va 


A Progressive Baby Wren 


Occasionally among birds and animals we 
find individuals who seemingly are leaders 
among their kind. Last summer, attracted 
by the unusually loud hunger-calls issuing 
from one of my Wren-houses, I discovered 
that one of the baby Wrens had acquired a 
virtual monopoly of the food-supply by 
taking a commanding position in the door- 
way. Although the neglected nestlings were 
volubly expressing their opinion of such a 


state of affairs, the parent birds appeared to 
be well satisfied with the arrangement. Possi- 
bly it was more convenient to alight on the 
perch and feed one mouth than it was to 
choose between four mouths within the warm 
and noisy bird-house. 

As the day wore on, the cries within the 
bird-house grew more and more insistent, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wren became noticeably 
more uneasy with each visit. There came a 
time when one of the parents refused to feed 
the youngster in the doorway, but instead 
hopped nervously about until joined by the 
other parent bird. Evidently a hurried con- 
sultation was held, for after a few seconds of 
chattering and more hopping about, Mrs. 
Wren (from the decided way in which she 
acted I know that it was Mrs. Wren) laid 
down her collection of worms and brusquely 
pushed, her way into the bird-house. In a 
second or two she reappeared, very emphati- 
cally laid down several rules on table man- 
ners, and then, gathering up the worms that 
she had dropped, she disappeared once more 
within. After this occurrence the old birds 
ignored any of the young ones that tried to 
intercept a meal at the doorway.—EGBERT 
WALLACE, Jr., McKean, Pa. 


Brown Creepers as Guests 


For the last two winters I have been having 
some Brown Creepers clinging to the rough 
stucco in the entrance of our front door. 
Last winter there were two of them. They 
came about 4 o’clock, seldom later; they 
would fly to the bottom, then climb to the 
top, and ‘snuggle’ close together in the corner. 

I put a protection near, to keep the cold 
wind off them, but they would not come near 
until I removed it. They paid no attention 
to persons passing through the door, although 
they were within easy reach. This winter I 
have only one roosting in the entrance. 
During the day I often see him picking 
daintily at some suet fastened on a tree, or, 
beginning near the ground, and spiraling his 
way up the tree, hunting for insects in the 
bark. He will work his way near the top, 
then fly down and work up again. It is 
interesting to watch their quest for food.— 
Mrs. A. L. WHEELER, Mooresville, Ind. 
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The Nesting of the Myrtle Warbler 


In reading the interesting item on ‘Myrtle 
Warbler Home-Life’ in the current (July- 
August) issue of Brrp-Lore, it came as a 
distinct surprise to note the implication that 
authorities gave the nesting height of this 
bird as only a few feet from the ground. 

Interested to see what, if any, qualifications 
as to this might have been made, J looked up 
the species in some five or six books readily 
at hand. Ora W. Knight in his ‘Birds of 
Maine’ did state that nests might be as high 
as 25 feet but usually 8 or ro feet. The pre- 
vailing statement of other authorities seems 
to be from 5 to ro feet. 

It seems surprising how greatly my ex- 
perience has been at variance with nesting 
heights as stated. I have examined a fair 
number of Myrtle Warbler nests, one in the 
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Catskills, one in the province of Ontario, and 
the remainder in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. To the best of my recollection, 
I have never seen a nest less than 15 feet from 
the ground and I recall at least three that 
were well over 50 feet. I have found any 
némber of Magnolia Warbler nests in the 
small conifers at a very low height, and have 
done enough searching in such situations to 
have discovered at least some of these low 
Myrtle Warbler nests, one would ‘suppose, 
had such been existent in the localities where 
I was operating. 

It would rather seem that there should be 
some qualifications to statements leading the 
novice to expect that all or practically all 
Myrtle Warbler nests would be found at a 
height not to exceed 10 feet.—B. S. BowpIsu, 
Demarest, N. J. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


XCVIII. June 15 to August 15, 1933 


The late summer influx of southern Herons 
in the northeastern states is again notably 
large over a wide front. The American Egret 
in particular seems to have been plentiful and 
generally distributed, occurring inland in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania as well as near the 
coast, to judge from data received by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 


Boston Recion.—The month of June 
was hot and dry. Temperatures of 90° were 
registered, and the official record of the 
precipitation was only 1.22 inches, 1.67 inches 
under the normal for the month. July 
brought blistering heat and very little rain, 
and while the first half of the month of 
August has afforded some relief, the drought 
continues with its attendant results. 

In a little pond on the outskirts of Lynn, 
three small broods of Pied-billed Grebes have 
evidently been hatched, although the number 
of chicks raised has not been ascertained. 
Two nests were found prior to June 15, anda 
third, from which 5 eggs were hatched, was 
discovered recently (S. G. Emilio). While it 


cannot be said positively that one pair of 
adults is responsible, it is significant that no 
more than two old birds are known to have 
been seen at any one time. During the spring 
the adults were very loquacious and ap- 
parently were undisturbed by the human 
activity near their home—the pond is sur- 
rounded by occupied dwellings. 

On July 9 there were 2 second-year Double- 
crested Cormorants observed off Salem, and 
several Great Black-backed Gulls were noted 
in the same vicinity, where fledglings have 
been banded in previous years. 

American Egrets have sojourned in the 
Rowley-Ipswich region since the latter part 
of July, 6 having been seen near the town of 
Ipswich on August 3 (Emilio and L. Griscom), 
and 7 on August 6.(W. Taber), and others 
have been noted in the vicinity of Northamp- 
ton (S. A. Eliot, Jr.). Several Little Blue 
Herons have been observed both to the north 
and south of Boston since the first report for 
Essex County (A. W. Bickford) on July 2, 
and a bird of this species was banded at the 
Austin Ornithological Research Station at 
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North Eastham on August 2 (O. L. Austin, 
Jr.). There is a probable immature Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron in the Ipswich region, 
a bird answering the description of this wader 
having been seen recently by Messrs. Emilio, 
Griscom, and C. H. Richardson. 

Shore-birds appear to have begun their fall 
flight at much earlier dates than usual, con- 
siderable numbers having reached the tip of 
Cape Cod about July 20. Hudsonian Curlew 
are present in Essex County in fairly good 
numbers, about 15 Upland Plover were seen 
near Newburyport on July 30 (Emilio), small 
flocks of Semipalmated Sandpipers and 2 
Semipalmated Plover were observed at the 
beach at Scituate on July 10, and Sanderlings 
appeared at about the same time. Yellow 
legs are comparatively common, and a Stilt 
Sandpiper remained at the Austin Station 
from July 20 to August 1 (Austin, Jr.). 

Laughing Gulls have been noted in the 
Charles River Basin at Boston during the 
summer, many Bonaparte’s Gulls have so 
journed in Newburyport Harbor, and Least 
Terns in small numbers have apparently 
bred again at Third Cliff, Scituate. Two 
Black Terns were seen on August 3 at Ipswich 
(Emilio). Terns appeared in unusual num- 
bers at Penikese Island and have had a very 
successful breeding season. More than 3300 
birds have been banded there by Dr. W. M. 
Tyler and others 

An adult male Red-headed Woodpecker 
was seen on Monomoy, near Chatham, on 
June 24 (Austin, Jr.); a pair of Northern 
Water-thrushes have apparently bred in 
Andover (C. E. Clarke), the birds having 
been seen in a favorable nesting locality by 
several observers during the breeding season; 
a male Orchard Oriole was observed during 
the latter part of June and early in July in 
Winchester (Grace M. Snow) 

Since there was no report from the Boston 
Region in the last issue of Brrp-Lore, it 
would doubtless be of interest to record a few 
of the high-lights of one of the most notable 
spring migrations during recent years. Huge 
waves of migrants came into eastern Massa- 
chusetts on May 16, 19, 21, and 24, the 
startling respective totals of 98, 127, 141, and 
133 having been compiled by groups of 


trained observers. The rarer Warblers (Cape 
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May, Mourning, and Bay-breasted) were 
present in numbers, and several other species 
of birds not ordinarily séen in spring were 
recorded. In May, 21 species of Warblers 
were seen in the Boston Public Garden alone. 
One of the most competent observers in the 
field states that he saw every possible 
transient not included in the ‘accidental’ 
category, and many others report unusually 
successful field-trips. The following is a list of 
the outstanding observations of the spring, 
made by men whose records may be accepted 
without question: 1 Brant, Monomoy, May 
28; 1 male Gadwall, Newburyport, May 7 
and 24; 1 King Rail, banded at North 
Eastham, May 15; 1 Yellow Rail, Lynnfield, 
May 19; 22 Willets, Monomoy, May 21; 
1 female Red Phalarope in breeding plumage, 
Monomoy, May 28; 75 Northern Phalaropes, 
Duxbury, May 13; 1 immature Glaucous 
Gull, Newburyport, May 24; 1 Iceland Gull, 
Lynn, May 28; 2 Forster’s Terns, Monomoy, 
May 28; 1 Black Tern, Essex County, May 
19 and June 3; t Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
Marblehead, May 28; 2 Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, Plum Island, May 24; 2 Pipits, 
Concord, May 17; 1 Philadelphia Vireo, 
Plum Island, May 24;1 Blue-winged Warbler, 
West Roxbury, May 3; 1 Blue-winged 
Warbler, Belmont,, May 16; 1 Orange- 
crowned Warbler, Cambridge, May 16; 
1 Yellow-breasted Chat, Ipswich, May 14. 
Joun ConKeEy, 26 Alliston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


New York Recion.—This summer period 
was notable for remarkably cool weather in 
early July. Only a few torrid days came 
later, and there was not so pronounced a 
period of summer drought as there has been 
in recent years. 

A great many southern Herons were 
present in New Jersey, 46 immature and 
ro adult Little Blue Herons and 3 American 
Egrets at Troy Meadows on August 9 (G. G. 
Fry). Both species moved eastward onto 
Long Island, the Egret apparently in the 
greatest and particularly large numbers. 
There were at least 18 Egrets, on August 12, 
on the pond at Jones Beach (W. Vogt), 27 at 
Jones Beach on August 13 (Woodmere 
Academy Bird Club), 3 together at Mastic on 
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August 12 (J. T. Nichols). An American 
Egret record for Jones Beach on June 25 
(Vogt) is remarkable as to date, and we also 
have a record of the Snowy Heron from there 
on August 4 and 12 (Vogt and others). 

It was one of those years when shore-birds 
lingered here and there well into June in 
numbers. Three White-rumped Sandpipers 
and a Western Sandpiper on June 18 at Gilgo 
Beach, L. I. (Local Bird Club—W. Sedwitz) 
are notably late; Black-bellied and Semi- 
palmated Plovers, Yellow-legs, Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, and 15 Dowitchers were 
present, within the previously recorded limit 
of north-bound birds of the respective species. 
Three Semipalmated Sandpipers on July 1 
at Moriches Inlet (LeR. Wilcox) were proba- 
bly north-bound stragglers, as 3 Black-bellied 
Plover also present presumably were, but as 
far as the date goes, the Sandpipers might as 
The south- 
bound flight of shore-birds initiated in July 
was in no respect notable. In general there 
seems to have been plenty of birds, and no 
species unusually numerous unless, perhaps, 
the Stilt Sandpiper, of which, for instance, 
30 are reported on July 23 (Local Bird Club), 
75 on August 1 (Vogt and others) at Jones 
Beach. 

Interesting summer records are of a Brant 
on August 1 near Gilgo, L. I. (J. Hickey and 
A. Thomas); a pair of Baldpates on June 17 
at Jones Beach (Vogt and others); a female 
Hooded Merganser on July 9 to 24 at Mon- 
tauk (Miss C. Church); certainly 2 individ- 
uals of the accidental Little Gull in Staten 
Island waters (1 August 5 in New York 
Harbor—Local Bird Club); a positive and 
what seems to be a satisfactory identification 
of 2 Arctic Terns on July 19 at Jones Beach 
(Vogt); an adult and a juvenal Black Tern 
at Long Beach on July 2 and g (E. R. P. 
Janvrin). 

A colony of breeding Bobolinks at Wan- 
tagh, L. I., and 2 Least Flycatchers calling 
at Lloyds Neck, L. L, on June 26 (Local 
Bird Club) are interesting; P. L. Collins 
reports the House Wren feeding young in an 
abandoned Kingfisher’s nest in a sand-bank 
at Milltown, N. J.; a Mockingbird on June 11 
at Westbury, L. I. (Woodmere Academy 
Bird Club and J. F. Matuszewski), recalls 
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well have been coming south. 
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that summer records for this species are much 
less frequent than transient or even wintering 
records; a singing Yellow-throated Warbler 
near Sag Harbor, L. I., on July 4 and rs 
(Wilcox) is comparable to the July 4 to 8, 
1907, record for this species at Oyster Bay 
(T. Roosevelt). Though we may never have 
a Long Island nesting record for it, such in- 
dividuals are presumably potential breeders. 
A casual summer White-crowned Sparrow is 
reported on June 14 at Elmsford, N. Y. (Mrs. 
Fry).—J. T. Nicnois, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA ReGIoN.—Abundant rain- 
fall and hot, humid weather have prevailed 
throughout the summer. Periods of drought, 
usual features of the summers of this region, 
were entirely lacking. 

Interest centers around several unusual 
nesting records which, if not ‘first records,’ 
are at least quite rare: central Delaware, 
June 18, Boat-tailed Grackle (young out of 
nest — Buckalew); Tinicum, Pa., July 22, 
Pied-billed Grebe with 8 young (Debes), July 
27, Coot with young (Culver); near Lititz, 
Pa., June 8, Prairie Horned Lark breeding, 
July 1, Dickcissel carrying food, nest not 
found (Sharp); Mt. Holly, N. J., late June, 
Prairie Horned Lark with young (Pumyea); 
Central Airport, Camden, N. J., June 25, 
Upland Plover, 4, of which 2 were apparently 
young of the year (Potter); Tuckerton, N. J., 
Least Terns breeding this summer on aban- 
doned gravel road over meadows (Urner). 

The summer flight of Herons has been 
quite remarkable, and, as usual, included a 
number of Snowy Egrets and Louisiana 
Herons. Tinicum, Pa., July 22, about 150 
‘White Herons’ present, 15 of which were 
Egrets (Gillespie); July 29, 100 present, 
about 75 of which were Egrets (Debes). 

Breeding colonies of Common Terns and 
Black Skimmers in Cape May County were 
all washed out during a northeast storm on 
July 4. Those of Ocean County, however, 
escaped, and are reported to have had a 
successful season. 

The early southward flight of Hudsonian 
Curlews and Dowitchers was somewhat 
lighter than that of last year; the later move- 
ment a bit heavier; the early flight of Stilt 
Sandpipers good (Urner). 
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The Government filling operation near 
Camden, N. J., has this summer again at- 
tracted large numbers of waders, Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers being present in enor- 
mous numbers—10,000 estimated on August 
11 (Potter)—JuLtan K. Potter, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


WasaIncton (D. C.) Recion.—The 
months of June and July, 1933, in the region 
about Washington, D. C., were characterized 
by extremes of temperature. The month of 
June was unusually hot, while during July 
most of the days were relatively cool and the 
temperature on some days reached almost 
the minimum that has ever before been 
recorded for the month. 

One of the rarest of the Herons in this 
region is the Louisiana Heron, of which there 
are only a few records. One of these birds was 
seen this year on July 12 by Austin H. Clark 
near the mouth of Four-Mile Run, Va. 

The American Egret was noted on the 
Potomac River near Washington on June 21 
by E. N. Grinnell, which is about as early as 
the species has ever been noted in the vicinity 
of Washington, and it has been common 
along the Potomac River since that time. 

The Little Blue Heron was also common 
along the Potomac River during July, and 
many were seen in company with American 
Egrets between Washington and Mt. Vernon 
on July 30. On the same day Edwin T. 
McKnight saw two Snowy Egrets near 
Gravelly Point, Va., which is several days 
earlier in the year than the report of the 
same observer for this species on August 7, 
1932. This bird is not now common in the 
vicinity of Washington, and its appearance 
is, therefore, of much interest. The same 
observer reported three or four Ring-billed 
Gulls at Gravelly Point, Va., on June 4, 
July 16 and 30, and with them also two im- 
mature Herring Gulls on June 4 and July 16. 
These birds apparently were all summering 
on the Potomac River 

Of still greater interest is the information 
furnished by Mr. McKnight concerning a 
single Hudsonian Curlew that he saw on the 
Potomac River about Gravelly Point on May 
21, 1933. It was accompanying a small flock 
of immature Ring-billed Gulls and was not 


particularly wary, as it allowed the observer 
to approach within a relatively short distance 
so that identification was easily made. 

A single Whistling Swan remained on the 
Potomac River near Washington apparently 
all spring, ranging from Washington to 
Alexandria, Va. It was seen at various times 
by E. N. Grinnell between June 4 and July 4, 
and was probably the same bird that was 
noted by the writer on April 17, at that time 
being the only individual left of the flock 
that had previously frequented the river. It 
may have been a bird crippled by gunners 
during the latter part of the winter, but, if 
so, it sufficiently recovered by early June to 
be able to fly perfectly; yet it evidenced no 
inclination to leave the river, at least until 
after early July. 

An Upland Plover was noted flying over 
the city of Washington on the morning of 
July 16, apparently an early migrant. 

A Greater Yellow-legs, observed on June 
15 at South Washington, Va., by E. N. 
Grinnell, is also an unusual date, probably, 
however, a belated northward migrant, as 
June 3, 1928, is the latest spring date that 
we have for this species in this region. 

Several species of Ducks have been seen on 
the Potomac River this summer, probably 
most of them birds that during the hunting 
season were crippled by gunners. Their 
occurrence, however, is worth mentioning. 
The following were reported by Mr. Grinnell 
in the vicinity of South Washington, Va.: 
Pintail, 1 on June 15; Canvasback, 3 on 
June 16 and 25; 5 on July 4; and Red-breasted 
Merganser, 1 on June 16. The Lesser Scaup 
was much more common than usual on the 
Potomac River during June and July, and so 
many were seen and they were so well able 
to fly that they may not have been crippled, 
but simply individuals that for some reason 
did not migrate northward in the spring. 
Mr. Grinnell reported from 8 to 50 on various 
dates between June 4 and July 2, the latter 
number noted on June 21. Furthermore, L. 
McCormick-Goodhart informs me that he 
noted a flock of birds of this species on the 
Patuxent River about 4 miles below Dela- 
brook on June 9, and that these birds were 
apparently well able to fly. 

The following data regarding nests have 


been furnished by E. N. Grinnell, all from 
South Washington, Va. The nest of a Spotted 
Sandpiper on May 29 contained 4 eggs, 
which had hatched by May 31. A Song 
Sparrow’s nest contained 4 eggs on May 28, 
2 eggs and 2 newly hatched young on May 31; 
which young had on June 8 left the nest, but 
the two unhatched eggs still remained. A 
Long-billed Marsh Wren’s nest on June 8, 
1933, contained 5 eggs; on June 21, 5 young, 
which on July 2 had departed.—Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, 
D.C. 


OBERLIN (On10) ReEGION.—During this 
period, June and July were quite hot and 
dry, but since August came there have 
been frequent showers. The outstanding> 
feature of the season seems to be another 
invasion of the white Herons rivaling even 
that of three years ago. Nearly every cor- 
respondent across the state has reported 
them, and some have seen them in flocks of 
52 or more. Most of these have been the 
American Egrets, some have been the white 
form of the Little Blue Heron, and there have 
been a few Snowy Herons. The writer has 
been out of his territory most of the period 
at Eagle’s Nest Farm Camp, Delaware, N. J. 
Almost every day since the beginning of 
July they have been reported along the Dela- 
ware River. Flocks of 6 to 17 have flown 
over our parade-grounds. - 

Another outstanding feature of the season 
has been the number of rather rare birds that 
has been found. The Bird Calendar of the 
Cleveland Bird Club has many such fine 
records. It was not issued till June, and many 
of the records really belong to the spring 
period, but among them were the Brant, 
Western Willet, Saw-whet Owl, Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, the Orange-crowned Warbler, 
Pine Warbler, Connecticut Warbler, and 
Blue Grosbeak. 

Interesting movements of the birds have 
been under way all the season. Ball, of 
Canton; reports Grackles and Starlings be- 
ginning regular flights to roosts for the night 
by June 16. Blackbird flocking was well 
under way by July 14. On the nights of July 
27 to 20, calls of migrating birds were heard. 
By July 19 Purple Martins had gathered in 
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large flocks. Mrs. Danner, of Canton, added 
reports about the Egrets, found Cliff Swal- 
lows, which are decidedly rare in this region, 
and commented on the fewer numbers of 
Bobolinks this summer. 

Miss Smith, of Leetonia, has been enjoying 
the unusual number of Egrets and shore- 
birds near Youngstown. Stewart has banded, 
during the period, 131 Barn Swallows, and 
reports that Upland Plover have frequently 
been observed lately, as many as 20 being 
seen in one day. 

Inter-territorial visiting days are coming 
to be a fad among our correspondents. 
Skaggs, from near Youngstown, took a trip 
down the Ohio River from July 11 to 16 to 
Marietta and Athens. He found a Carolina 
Wren nesting in an old auto tire at St. 
Clairsville, Summer Tanagers near Athens 
and Cambridge, a Mockingbird’s nest with 
4 young at Athens, which Mrs. Margery Lee 
Guest had banded. Worm-eating Warblers 
and White-eyed Vireos were not uncommon. 
Back at his home the first Egrets were seen 
July 16, 4 of them, 41 on July 30, and 52 on 
July 31. These were the largest numbers in 
recent years. Only 5 or 6 Little Blue Herons 
were present but on August 6 a Snowy Egret 
was there. This bird had a few feathers left 
of its crest and had dull yellow feet. Despite 
the fact that its legs were not distinctly black, 
they feel sure it was a Snowy Heron. Dr. 
Brody saw it near a Little Blue Heron and 
noted considerable difference. Skaggs also 
saw it alone. 

Baker, of Salem, joined with other Youngs- 
town bird-fans, Cook, Dr. Brody, and 
McLaughlin, and made a three-days’ trip up 
to Dr. Walkinshaw’s territory north from 
Battle Creek, Mich., to find Kirtland’s 
Warbler at home. They found what they 
sought within four hours after they arrived. 
While there they enjoyed finding Broad- 
winged Hawks, Least Flycatchers, Red- 
breasted Nuthatches, Hermit Thrushes, 
Black and White, Black-throated Green, 
Blackburnian, Pine, Mourning, and Canada 
Warblers, Cowbirds exceedingly common, 
Purple Finches, Juncos and Lincoln’s Spar- 
row. The first Kirtland’s Warbler nest had 
two of the Warbler eggs and two Cowbird 
eggs. (I hate to begin Cowbird with a capital 
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letter.) You can imagine what happened to 
the latter’s eggs. 

In addition to the invasion of the Egrets, 
Baker cites two other migrations which are 
well under way near Youngstown. These are 
the migration of the shore-birds and of the 
Warblers. The former, commenced on June 
22, was well under way by July 13, and now 
is under full swing at Lake Milton where 
there are perhaps 200 acres of mud. The 
Warbler migration began on August 5 with a 
Parula, and on August 8 a Chestnut-sided 
Warbler was seen. 

Dr. Walkinshaw, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
also went visiting farther north in the Upper 
Peninsula near where Michigan and Wis- 
consin join. Aside from his statement that 
the American Egrets were in Michigan by 
August 2, and that Purple Martins were 
flocking in thousands by July 25, I can quote 
only his very interesting records from the 
Upper Peninsula. He found Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds, many Dickcissels, and Western 
Meadowlarks. They hunted for Kirtland’s 
Warbler among the jack-pines of Wisconsin 
but did not find it. Loons were nesting July 2; 
many coveys of young Ruffed Grouse; Sharp- 
tailed Grouse and a covey of little ones; 
Pileated Woodpecker and Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker; Cliff Swallow with many nests; 
Raven; Hudsonian Chickadee; Winter Wren; 
Short-billed Marsh Wren all over the Penin- 
sula; Hermit Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush, 
and Veeries; Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, young 
and adult photographed at nest; and Solitary 
Vireo. 

From Toledo, Campbell reported the 
Egrets by July 29, Golden Plover July 10, 
Hudsonian Curlew June 24, and many other 
shore-birds for the last half of June, such as 
Semipalmated Plover, Black-bellied Plover, 
White-rumped Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, 
Red-backed Sandpiper and Sanderling. Dick- 
cissels nest regularly along the lake and back 
in the interior every year. Bank Swallows 
flocking, toco on July .8 and 27,000 by 
July 23. Common Terns tried to nest again 
on Little Cedar Point where a large colony 
had been broken up a year ago. There were 
25 to 30 nests on June 3, few complete; a can 
of eggs picked up by someone. Hard luck 
followed them all season—high water, in- 


truders, and the like. Only one reached 
maturity. The Mockingbird nested there, 
the first record for Lucas County.—-Rorerr 
L. Batrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—A wet 
July was followed by a dry August, but 
neither departure from the normal seemed to 
affect bird-life materially. No winds of 
destructive force have been experienced, but 
two tropical hurricanes passed near enough 
to the southward of Pensacola about July 5 
and August 2 to cause high tides and heavy 
surf on the local beaches. 

The only untoward effect of the weather 
was the double destruction of the eggs of a 
small colony of Black Skimmers, located on a 
low sand-flat near the Gulf beach. The heavy 
surf of July 5 swept away all of the twenty- 
odd sets of eggs, which at that time were 
well incubated. By July 16, the birds were 
laying again in the same place. A visit to the 
colony early in August showed the flat to 
have been swept clean again, and the birds 
nowhere to be found—twice was as much as 
they could stand. 

An unusually well-marked migration of 
shore-birds started even earlier than last 
year’s early movement. On July 16, more 
than 40 Lesser Yellow-legs were seen in flocks 
of from 4 to 10. With these were a few Least 
Sandpipers and Dowitchers (var.?)—all three 
species earlier than ever before recorded. 
Other species to set new local marks were: 
Greater Yellow-legs, first seen on July 20; 
and Pectoral Sandpiper and Ruddy Turn- 
stone, July 23. Other early arrivals were: 
Western and Spotted Sandpipers and Semi- 
palmated and Piping Plovers, July 20; Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, July 23; and Sanderling, 
July 30. All of the foregoing were either in 
nuptial plumage or (if species whose plumage 
changes are not readily apparent in the field) 
were in company with species in nuptial 
plumage, thus distinguishing them from 
possible non-migrants that are sometimes 
present all summer, though always in im- 
mature or winter plumage. 

Migrants other than shore-birds have been 
few. The Black and White Warbler appeared 
on July 12, much earlier than ever before 
noted. A single Barn Swallow, seen on July 
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16, was probably a lone wanderer since no 
others were seen until the concerted move- 
ment of August 6. Black Terns, many of 
them in nuptial plumage, have been abundant 
all summer; and the influx of true migrants, 
which probably occurred early in August, 
was not noticeable 

Least Terns have enjoyed a notable in- 
crease in numbers in the course of the seven- 
teen years I have had them under observa- 
tion, and now small colonies can be found 
nesting in almost every suitable location 
throughout this region. The more inaccessible 
colonies are relatively free from persecution 
by man, but, unfortunately, this cannot be 
said of the colonies located within easy reach 
of automobile roads. In one such situation, 
a few pairs of birds persisted in laying even 
after their eggs had been destroyed many 
times, and at least two pairs were found with 
fresh eggs as late as August 6. These little 
Terns suffer also from other than human 
depredators, for on one occasion a sand-crab 
was seen to carry off a Least Tern’s egg in its 
claws. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
the hordes of sand-crabs that swarm the 
local beaches make away with many eggs 
in the course of a season. 

Other nesting data include: The earliest 
known brood of Gray Kingbirds, already on 
the wing on June 21; a brood of Chuck-will’s- 
widows not more than two days old on 
June 22; and young Anhingas on the «wing 
on June 24. Some late nesting dates are: 
Little Blue Heron still incubating on June 24 
in a colony where most of the young birds 
were already on the wing; Orchard Oriole 
feeding well-grown young in the nest on 
July 9; young Brown Thrashers not yet ready 
to leave the nest on July 15; Cardinal still 
incubating on July 15; and downy young 
Cuban Snowy Plover not more than four 
days old on August 12. The presence of a 
pair of Yellow-throated Vireos on July 8 
indicates the possibility of local nesting, for 
this species had never before come to my 
attention’ between April and September. 
Swainson’s Warbler, heard in full song on 
July 1 and 8, and Wood Thrush, heard on 
July 15, may still have been nesting. 

The Orchard Oriole is always the first of 
our local summer residents to disappear in 
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the fall, and in some years is not seen after 
the middle of July. A single bird, seen on 
August 12 of this year, is one of the few 
August birds of which I have any record.— 
Francis M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—Minnesota experi- 
enced the hottest June in the history of the 
Minneapolis Weather Bureau. The average 
temperature at Minneapolis was 77.8°, com- 
pared with a normal of 67.5°. Only 1.31 
inch of rain fell, 3 inches less than normal. 
July was only a trifle better, with an average 
of 77.1°, 5 degrees above normal, and a 
rainfall of 1.97, about half normal. August, 
so far, has been cooler but with little rain. 
Small grains have suffered severely. The 
ground is dry and parched and the lakes and 
streams at the lowest level in history. This 
has been very hard on the birds, especially 
those subsisting on ground insects and worms. 
Except on watered lawns, worms have been 
deep in the ground and hard to get. This 
may account for the large numbers of Robins 
in cities and towns. 

A letter from Mrs. E. O. Wilson, of Monte- 
video, graphically describes conditions in the 
southwestern part of the state, which has 
suffered even worse than the eastern and 
northern portions. “Birding is a very dis- 
couraging business out here in our part of the 
state these days. It has been the hottest and 
driest summer on record for Montevideo. 
Much of June and July the temperature 
registered between go° and 100° and on 
several occasions was over 100°. It reached 
the highest ‘point July 29 when it was 105° 
on the Government thermometer. It was 
also 105° on our shaded porch. Everything 
is parched and dry—lawns are burned to a 
crisp, and leaves on the trees are so dry they 
rustle like dead leaves. The total rainfall 
from June 1 to August 4 was only 2.99 inches. 
Our rivers are nearly dried up. The Minne- 
sota is so low that you can walk across it in 
many places and the water is stagnant. It 
has been cruelly hard for the birds and when 
they were feeding their young both old and 
young looked ragged and underfed. The 
young were insistent and peevish and the 
old birds were distracted and haggard. As 
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soon as the young were able to fly most of 
the birds disappeared—they either starved 
or left for places where was a better food- 
supply.” 

Mrs. Wilson also reported seeing, on August 
14, a female and immature Black-throated 
Blue Warbler—a rare migrant. 

An unusually large number of non-breeding 
Ring-billed Gulls have been spending the 
summer about the larger lakes as far south 
as Minnetonka near Minneapolis. Mrs. C. 
E. Peterson writes that a large flock of 
Pelicans have passed the summer at a lake 
near Hendricks, Lincoln County. Shore-birds 
have come through as usual, but, so far as 
reported, in reduced numbers. 

William Youngworth, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
reports finding the Piping Plover nesting in 
Otter Tail County in June; also the presence 
of the Field Sparrow, which, in connection 
with a two-year-old record by Miss Wagner, 
of Moorhead, for that locality, shows that 
this species is extending its range northward 
in the western part of the state as it has 
done farther east. 

Mr. Swedenborg sends the following notes 
from the northern part of the state where he 
spent a two-weeks’ vacation: Herring Gulls’ 
nests with eggs and young at Silver Cliff, 
Lake County, between June 17 and 25. Red- 
breasted Nuthatch feeding young out of the 
nest near Loon Lake, Cook County, on June 
19. An Olive-backed Thrush’s nest with 
3 small young and an unhatched egg in Cook 
County on June 24. A Black and White 
Warbler’s nest with 4 eggs in Cook County on 
June 19. Young of the Black-throated Green 
Warbler and Grinnell’s Water-Thrush being 
fed out of the nest in Cook County on June 20 
to 22. A Magnolia Warbler’s nest with two 
eggs of the owner and two of the Cowbird in 
Aitkin County on June 26. 

This has been a ‘Dickcissel year’ all over 
the state, and H. F. Kendall reports its first 
appearance on the Iron Range, near Vir- 
ginia.—Tuos. S. Roperts, Director, Museum 
of Natural History, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Recion.—Following the flood- 
rains of May, this entire period has been one 
long, continuous, hot, dry spell, broken only 


by rainfalls that were almost altogether 
local, and in limited spots. Most of our 
bird-observers have been away all summer, 
so there is little to report. Mr. and Mrs. 
Satterthwait, of Webster Groves, who do a 
considerable amount of bird-banding, have 
noted a large preponderance of young birds 
in the traps. The outstanding ornithological 
observation made by them was seeing 200 
American and Snowy Egrets at Horseshoe 
Lake, about 12 miles from East St. Louis. 
Many Egrets were seen there last summer, 
but the sight of such a large number on one 
day (August 6) is, it is to be hoped, an 
indication that Egrets are on the increase in 
this region. S. P. Jones has been watching 
three broods of Bluebirds follow each other, 
and notes that in raising the third brood, 
which left the nest on August 9, they were 
not in song during July or August and did 
not seem aggressive, for the only bird to 
arouse their ire was the Bewick’s Wren. Jays 
and English Sparrows alighted on the nest 
without protest, and a female Sparrow was 
seen to go inside of the nest for a few minutes 
a week before the young were hatched. 

From a report sent in by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard at Rolla, it would seem that de- 
pression economies had even affected the 
birds there, for they noted that a number of 
last year’s bird-nests were rebuilt or relined 
and used again this year, notably the Car- 
dinal, Robin, Blue Jay, and Dove, the latter 
raising two broods in a nest in which they 
had raised two broods the year before. They 
observed few Martins this year and a Phoebe 
which lost its mate last year did not return 
to the nest again this year. 

T. S. Baskitt, at Fayette, noted the 
presence of a Semipalmated Sandpiper on 
August 3 and a Solitary Sandpiper on August 
12. He found several Starling nests, one of 
which on being revisited three days later 
contained a black snake which produced the 
four eggs on being cut open. July 10 he and 
W. Jenner found Blue-winged Teal and a 
Woodcock. Charles Jenner found three Blue 
Grosbeak nests, one containing a Cowbird’s 
egg. A Prairie Horned Lark’s nest located on 
the fairway of the golf-course was staked off 
and the young matured unmolested. He also 
noted a Migrant Shrike feeding her three 


young while, not 3 feet away, was a Meadow- 
lark feeding her one child.—SrTeriinc 
Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 


DENVER REGION.—It is always possible 
that one individual may enthusiastically 
overestimate the interest of a season’s bird- 
life, but when everyone virtually says the 
same thing about the local areas and their 
birds, one is not guilty of using a lively 
imagination. It is gratifying to state that 
this spring’s promise of a good summer’s 
nesting population about central Colorado 
has been borne out by existing conditions in 
our state. 

While it is true that the number of young 
Lark Buntings now to be found east of 
Denver is not as great as was expected in the 
early spring, nevertheless it is so much larger 
than for several past seasons that one must 
not complain. And the unusual number of 
nesting Bullock’s Orioles was in keeping with 
the abundant Oriole population of the spring. 

The past two months have been, in central 
Colorado, rather hot and yet rainy, but there 
has been no discernable connection of this 
combination with the extraordinarily success- 
ful nesting results of many water-birds, for 
the ponds and lakes sheltering them did not 
hold unusual amounts of water, but, on the 
contrary, some were lower than usual. On 
many small bodies of water about Denver, 
the following species nested successfully, all 
evinced by the discovery of downy young: 
Coot, Ruddy, Mallard, Baldpate, Pied-billed 
Grebe, Gadwall, and Pintail. Some Coots 
were seen building nests as late as June 24. 

The noticeable increase of Burrowing Owls 
recorded for the early spring has continued 
up to date; it seems like old times to drive 
over the prairie roads and to see here and 
there an Owl in striking contrast to the 
paucity, or total absence, of the species for 
the past few years. 

At this present writing, Western Night- 
hawks are gathering in the city’s parks and 
on its surrounding prairies in very large 
numbers. One feels pleased that such large 
gatherings betoken a highly successful nest- 
ing season for the Nighthawk; an occasional 
Sennett’s Nighthawk has been detected in 
these flocks. There appears to have been 
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many Black-crowned Night”Herons raised in 
the vicinity of Denver during the last eight 
weeks, for their plain, unattractive grayish 
young are to be seen about almost every 
watered area, together with a goodly number 
of old birds. Nine adults were noted recently 
on a small stretch of the beach on Marston 
Lake. 

The Cowbird is a most erratic visitor to 
Denver’s neighborhood, but it is never 
common; yet this year the species has been 
seen several times east of the city. Under 
ordinary conditions, when one gets into 
suitable areas, one sees Yellow-legs, especially 
the Lesser form; up to date this has hap- 
pened but once, though Spotted Sandpipers 
and Long-billed Dowitchers have been under 
observation several times since June 1s. 
Enough Lark Sparrows and Sage Thrashers 
and their young are now present in the out- 
skirts and environs of the city to testify that 
these species also had a successful nesting 
season. A lone Cassin’s Sparrow was noted 
on Tollgate Creek on August 6; this is the 
first time the species has been seen for several 
years. It last nested in the area just men 
tioned in 1916. Our other breeding birds 
have been about Denver in large numbers, 
in striking contrast to recent past seasons. 
One cannot forebear to mention as amongst 
these the Arkansas Kingbird which never 
deserts this area; its young are now about 
the prairies in very large numbers. There 
have been few Hawks in this vicinity during 
the past eight weeks, the Red-tail, Ferru- 
gineous Rough-leg, Sparrow, and Marsh 
about filling the list. 

Nesting-life at high altitudes has evidently 
gone on smoothly during the past two 
months, as evinced by Robert Randall’s 
notes. He has found in the high areas about 
Georgetown, and up to timberline, several of 
the ordinary summer breeders above 10,000 
feet; Willow Thrushes and Dusky Grouse 
nested successfully and had as associates 
plenty of Pipits and Rocky Mountain Jays. 

The experience of my co-workers has 
duplicated my own. In the extreme southern 
parts of the city Mrs. Enid Ortman has 
recorded birds as being very abundant, in- 
cluding several species not encountered in 
Denver proper. The Warblers which have 
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nested in the adjacent foothills and high 
mountains can be counted on surely to pass 
south through central Colorado any time 
after August 1. Mrs. Ortman writes of noting 
numerous Orange-crowned Warblers after 
that date; on August 8 the first south-bound 
migrating Macgillivray Warbler was seen on 
the Ortman homestead, with a good sprink- 
ling of Lazuli Buntings. On August 9 a small 
Flycatcher, answering to the description of 
Wright’s, appeared in Mrs. Ortman’s yard. 
Its larger cousins, the Arkansas and Cassin’s 
Kingbirds, made a good part of the bird- 
population about Mrs. Ortman’s home this 
spring and summer, the latter species having 
than for many 
co-worker also 


more common there 
seasons This 
reports detecting the Rufous Hummingbird 


at her home. Reports have come in that the 


been 


past. same 


Lark Sparrow has been rather common about 
the foothills west of Denver, showing that 
this plains-loving Sparrow does at times 
spread its domain to the mountains. 

Eastern Blue Jays always become more 
common as one moves from the center of 
Colorado eastward to the Kansas and Ne- 
braska lines. This fact is emphasized by a 
report sent in the past week. It is impossible 
to give in detail the valuable notes contri- 
buted by Mr. Hellstern concerning the birds 
about his home at Fort Morgan; all of the 
usual summer residents have been common 
there, and with them a few of more than 
passing interest. He has noted great numbers 
of Franklin’s Gulls, California Cuckoos, and, 
on July 30, 3 Golden Plovers. His report 
shows, too, that nidification in the vicinity 
of Fort Morgan was as successful as elsewhere 
in the state 

Mrs. John Weldon’s communication shows 
that the Eastern Blue Jay occurred in un- 
usual numbers at Loveland, and was also pres- 
ent at her home west of that town. It seems 
odd that this Jay should really have been 
somewhat of a nuisance in Loveland through 
disturbing the summer nesters. Mrs. Weldon 
is the only one of my friends who has seen a 
Dickcissel in Colorado during the season now 
closing, and this was but a lone bird. Cali- 
fornia Cuckoos, Long-tailed Chats, Brown 
Thrashers, and Yellow-throats have all 


remained about the Weldon place since the 
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middle of June. The Western Tanager came 
back to the Weldon home July 24; it is 
probable that some of these early arrivals 
were young birds from near-by nestings in 
the foothills. 

One can count on seeing or hearing the 
Canyon Wren any time at Deer Creek (south- 
west of Littleton) or at the Weldon home at 
the mouth of the Big Thompson Canyon. 
The species has run true to form at both 
places during the past season—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


PorTLAND (OREGON) ReEGIoN.—During 
mid-June the writer was in central Oregon 
where an opportunity was had to observe the 
nesting conditions of water-fowl about the 
alkaline lakes and marshes in Harney County. 
The water conditions were better than during 
the season of 1932, but the lack of nesting 
Ducks, such as Mallards, Redheads, Cinna- 
mon Teal, and Gadwalls was quite notice- 
able. Avocets and Wilson’s Phalaropes were 
likewise few in number, but Western Willets 
were more abundant than usual. 

The Egret colony near Burns was occupied 
with about the same number of nests as 
during the past few years. Two pairs of 
Blue-winged Teal were seen on June 16. 
This species is far from common in Oregon. 

The Blitzen Valley was followed for about 
50 miles, with far less water-fowl in evidence 
than in former years. On the open plains and 
along brush-lined water-courses Swainson’s 
and Western Red-tailed Hawks were nesting 
normally, but the smaller species, such as 
Western Robins, Black-headed Grosbeaks, 
Traill’s Flycatchers, Western Warbling 
Vireos, and Yellow Warblers, were about two 
weeks late in nesting, due, no doubt, to the 
late cold and wet spring. 

Water conditions were about the same in 
Warner Valley as in Harney County, with 
fewer numbers of both Ducks and other 
marsh-birds than is usual in this valley. 
Numbers of pairs of nesting Sandhill Cranes 
were noted on June 19. About the foothills 
many nesting Green-tailed Towhees, Warner 
Mountain-Fox Sparrows, Nuttall’s Poorwills, 
Pacific Nighthawks, Rock Wrens, and 
Brewer’s Sparrows were noted. In the yellow 
pine forest, Western Warbling and Cassin’s 


Vireos, Cassin’s Purple Finches, Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, Red-shafted Flickers, Ham- 
mond’s Flycatchers, and Audubon’s War- 
blers were common. 

It was noted that the White-crowned 
Sparrows in Lake County were found nesting 
from 1000 to 2000 feet lower in the mountains 
than usual. The reason is plain, as the higher 
slopes were covered with snow during most 
of May when these birds returned from their 
southern migration. 

On June 29 and 30 a Red-eyed Vireo was 
heard singing in the yard at my home in 
Portland. On July 4 the second brood of 
4 young Shufeldt’s Juncos left the home nest 
at Portland. 

During early July, temperatures rose 
rapidly over the state, and the month was 
entirely without rain and very warm. Further 
evidence of late nesting was seen when a nest 
of Arctic Three-toed Woodpeckers, con- 
taining 3 small, naked young, was examined 
on July 15, and a Western Wood Pewee was 
found incubating on her nest 15 feet up in a 
lodgepole pine at Diamond Lake, Oregon, on 
the same day. 

Part of the time between July 18 and 20, 
I. N. Gabrielson and I were along the coast 
of Lincoln County. Pink-footed and Sooty 
Shearwaters were much in evidence off-shore, 
and the vanguard of the southward migration 
of Red and Northern Phalaropes was follow- 
ing the line of tide-up, picking their food 
from the ocean. . 

During early August, young of many 
species of our local birds were much in evi- 
dence, and a warm spring rain caused them 
to forsake the vicinity of sprinkled lawns and 
pools for the abundant food-supplies of the 
open forests and pasture lands.—STANLEY 
G. Jewett, Portland, Ore. 


SAN FRANcIscO REGION.—As usual, coast 
fogs have given the bay region a cool summer 
as contrasted with inland valleys and moun- 
tains. In the bird-world the silence of late 
summer has come gradually until now the 
Vigors’ Wrens are beginning to break into 
song again. An Olive-sided Flycatcher 


noticed by Dr. Grinnell on the lower campus 
the second week of July was still giving its 
In the Botanical 


ringing call on July 18. 
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Gardens, young Anna’s and Allen’s Hum- 
mingbirds are abundant about the petunia 
beds and the tobacco fields. 

Unexpected midsummer appearances of 
Western Tanagers have been more numerous 
than in years past and suggest the possibility 
of an extension of range into lower altitudes. 
The one breeding record included in the last 
report makes such an explanation of these 
appearances plausible. In the hotter sections, 
especially near Livermore and the Calaveras 
Valley, Phainopeplas have been breeding for 
several years, and this summer, on June 21, 
Commander and Mrs. Parmenter found one 
near Saratoga in the Santa Clara Valley. On 
June 30, several pairs of Rock Wrens were 
observed on and near the Calaveras Dam 
and a few miles below a number of Lewis’ 
Woodpeckers were seen. On August 14, in 
Strawberry Canyon, besides the Humming- 
birds, Jays, Towhees, and Sparrows, a Sharp- 
shinned Hawk and Western Gnatcatcher 
were observed. 

On July 11, at Pt. San Pedro, Commander 
and Mrs. Parmenter saw 2 Duck Hawks, and 
at the Cliff House Rocks, on July 28, they 
found their first Black Turnstones and 
Wandering Tattlers. These were joined by 
2 Surf-birds and a Ruddy Turnstone on 
July 31, and by August 7 there were 6 Surf- 
birds, 40 Black Turnstones, and 6 Tattlers. 
Visits to the San Mateo and Dumbarton 
bridges were made on June 13, July 6, 17, 
and 26, and August 9. In the preceding 
report, last dates were given for many of the 
species, but on June 5 Black-bellied Plover 
still numbered 125, and a Willet, a few 
Dowitchers, and Godwits were still present. 
With the exception of the Godwits, these 
same species were seen on June 13, plus 1 Red 
Phalarope and 1 Hudsonian Curlew. On the 
later visits the Plover increased to 130 and the 
Willets to 1500 on August 9; Dowitchers 
were most numerous on July 17 when they 
numbered about 175. A hundred Godwits 
appeared on July 17, but numbers have been 
small since then. Red-backed and Western 
Sandpipers were well represented on July 5, 
and the latter were very abundant on August 
9 when a few Least Sandpipers were seen. 
Northern Phalaropes first appeared on July 
17 and have increased tremendously since. 
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On August 9 a few Wilson’s Phalaropes were 
included in the report, and also 8 Long-billed 
Curlews and 80 Hudsonian. Since July 6 a 
flock of White Pelicans (60 to 100) has been 
present. A breeding colony of 500 Caspian 
Terns was visited on June 13, and their scouts 
have been seen at each visit. 

On July 20 a group of observers from 
Carmel met Mrs. Mead and the writer at 
Moss Landing, 75 miles farther south than 
the bridges. Mr. Laidlaw Williams provided 
a telescope which made close identifications 
possible. As compared with the July 17 
record at the bridges, Black-bellied Plover, 
Phalaropes of all kinds, and Red-backed 
Sandpipers were not seen; both species of 
Curlew were more numerous; Willets, Do- 
witchers and Godwits less so. Western Sand- 
pipers were about the same, and Least Sand- 
pipers and Semipalmated Plover were present 
in small numbers. Forster’s and Least Terns 
took the place of Caspian’s, and Brown Peli- 
cans far outnumbered White. Ten White- 
winged Scoters were on the edge of the 
lagoon; 2 Cinnamon Teal and a dozen female 
Pintails were in a fresh-water pond, and a 
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Red-throated Loon was actively diving in 
the lagoon. 

Mr. Swarth reports that after the migrant 
Bonaparte’s Gulls had gone north, from 1o 
to 20 individuals were seen daily in the marsh 
adjoining the Key Route fill, nearly all of 
them without the black head of the breeding 
plumage. These are still present, and no 
more have arrived from the north so far. 
California and Western Gulls are few in 
number comparatively, and seldom follow 
the boats at this season. One or two imma- 
ture Glaucous-wings were seen at intervals. 
California Murres are seldom seen near the 
Key Route ferries, but 1 was seen June 20 
and 1 July 26. Caspian Terns were occasion- 
ally seen throughout the period. Phalaropes 
(probably Northern) were first seen July 21 
and have increased recently to 100. No 
Ducks of any kind have been seen and 
very few waders. At long intervals single 


birds or flocks of less than ro Curlew, Do- 
witchers, or Least Sandpipers have been re- 
corded, and once or twice a Black-crowned 
Night Heron.—Ametia S. ALLEN, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


A Book ON 


TRAVELING WITH THE Brrps. 
BirD MIGRATION. By RupDYERD BouLTON, 
Division of Birds, Field Museum of Natu- 


ral History. Illustrated by WALTER 

Atois WEBER. M. A. Donohue & Com- 

pany, Chicago and New York. Large 4to. 

64 pages; 12 colored plates; 23 text-cuts. 

Price $1. 

Addressed to children as well as their 
parents, attractively written, charmingly 
and effectively illustrated, sold for an amaz- 
ingly low price, here is a book admirably 
designed to arouse an interest in birds. 

Mr. Boulton’s name is a guarantee that the 
text is both accurate and up-to-date. Readers 
of Brrp-Lore do not have to be told that the 
illustrations are the best America can pro- 
duce, and the engraver has done credit to 
the artist. 

‘Travelers of the Air,’ ‘The Bird’s Engine,’ 
‘The Bird’s Compass,’ ‘Why Birds Migrate’ 
are chapter headings indicating a manner of 
treatment which should induce many to use 
this guide in traveling with the birds.— 
F. M. C. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HAWK AND OWL 
Socrety. Bull. No. 3, March, 1933. 8vo. 
306 pages; 3 plates. 

The report of Warren F. Eaton, Secretary, 
shows that this organization has used its 
limited means to excellent advantage. But 
with a fund limited to a few hundred dollars, 
it cannot expect to go far in the wide field it 
aims to cover without greatly increased 
support. We suggest as a major activity that 
it urge the formation of societies with objects 
similar to its own to work intensively in small 
areas where they are familiar with local 
conditions. It could then supply such organi- 
zations with ammunition for its campaign. 
Mr. Eaton’s report contains some excellent 
material. The graphic description of dlawk 
slaughter at Drehersville, Pa., by H. H. 
Collins, Jr., would make an admirable cam- 
paign document, and there is much material 
in the ‘Quotations from Correspondents.’ 

The facts herein presented should receive 
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wide circulation under influential local 
endorsement, and as a specific appeal, not to 
the sportsmen, but the humane-minded 
persons of stated communities, as a prelimi- 
nary step toward the passage and enforce- 
ment of proper laws for the protection of 
Hawks and Owls. Mr. Hadley’s useful com- 
pilation (pp. 33, 34) shows that half our 
states have no law protecting Hawks (except 
in some cases Ospreys and Eagles). It may 
indeed be said that in none of our states are 
Hawks and Owls actually protected by law, 
for where the law exists it is not enforced. 

To secure the passage and enforcement of 
laws means greatly aroused public sentiment, 
and, in our opinion, that can be done only 
through intensive local campaigns. Nowhere 
in this publication is it stated that the 
address of the Hawk and Owl Society is 
128 Wildwood Avenue, Upper Montclair, 
N. J.—F. M. C. 


THE PROTECTION OF HAWKS AND OWLS IN 
Onto. By S. Prentiss Batpwin, S. 
CHARLES KENDEIGH, and Roscor W. 
FRANKS. Ohio Journal of Science, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 5, Sept., 1932, pp. 403-424. 


Aside from the facts concerning the eco- 
nomic status of Hawks and Owls, with which, 
in the main, we are familiar, this publication 
is distinguished by three things, First, its 
appeal is local and hence far more effective 
than a general statement. In most states the 
problem of the relation of birds to man 
presents more or less variation, and it can be 
dealt with far more effectively from within 
than without. . 

Second, it is addressed specifically to 
farmers, thus recognizing the importance of 
their interests in the protection of game and 
Hawks and Owls. In our opinion it is per- 
fectly useless to argue with the rank and file 
of hunters over the economic value of Hawks 
and Owls. Their minds are closed on this 
subject, and even when they admit that 
certain species are at least harmless, they 
still prefer to kill them. 


showing the ‘Relative 


Third, Table I, 
Abundance of Hawks in Ohio,’ is a convinc- 
ing argument of the unfairness of placing all 
Herein 91.3 
per cent of the Hawk population of Ohio 


Hawks on the same footing. 


is shown to be composed of “Species generally 
recognized by Scientists to be beneficial.’ 
Note how the effectiveness of this statement 
is increased by its restriction to a stated area. 

We commend this document, therefore, 
to conservationists everywhere as a model on 
which to base a campaign for Hawk and Owl 
protection in their region —F. M. C. 


A List or Vermont Birps. By H. C. 
FORTNER, WENDELL P. Smita, and E. J. 
Dore. Bull. No. 41, State Department of 
Agriculture. 8vo. 54 pages. 

brief 


‘Economic Value of Birds,’ there is presented 


Following a introduction on the 
a briefly annotated list of the 298 species and 
subspecies of birds recorded from Vermont. 
As an afterthought there was added a second 
list in which most of the birds included in 
the preceding pages are briefly described. 
This increases the value of the publication as 
a practical guide to Vermont birds, an end 
it would more effectively serve if it were 
stated how copies of it might be secured.- 


F. M. C. 


NATURE FANTASY IN AUSTRALIA. By ALEC 
H. CuisHowm. Illustrated with a colored 
plate, a regional map, and £0 photographs 
from life by the author and others. J. M. 
Dent & Sons, London, Toronto, Van- 
couver. xiv-+196 pages. 

Readers of Mr. ‘Birds and 
Green Places’ and other works will be pre- 
pared for his effective handling of nature and 
the bird-life of the Sydney district presented 
Familiar with the country, 


Chisholm’s 


in this volume. 
its formation and history, flowers and birds, 
skilled in the art of presentation, he gives us 
pictures of Australian life which bring 
the country attractively and realistically 
before us. 

The photographs by the author and others 
(chiefly K. A. Hindwood) show both the 


land and its birds and in their excellence 

rank with the text. The two combined make 

an exceptionally readable, informing volume. 
-F. M. C. 
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Brrps OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. A 


RECORD OF OBSERVATION WITH THE 
CaMERA. By ArtHur F. Coss, B. A., 
F.R.G.S. H. F. and G. Witherby, London. 
88 pages; 47 photographs. 


This is primarily a camera portrayal of the 
bird-life of these far-away islands in the 
southern hemisphere. There is a brief descrip- 
tion of the appearance and behavior of each 
of the 30 species treated, from the author’s 
personal observation at the Falklands. As 
the list includes notable birds not likely to 
come within the personal experience of many 
naturalists, for instance an Albatross, the 
Giant Petrel, 4 Penguins, the Sheathbill, 
Steamer Duck, and little thrush-like Tussac 
Bird (Cinclodes), sometimes called ‘Black- 
bird,’ these first-hand notes on habits are 
of no little value. It is also interesting to 
compare with the behavior of such familiar 
birds as Night Heron, Turkey Buzzard, and 
Black-backed Gull, that of their close rela- 
tives in so distant and different an environ- 
ment. All the data seem to be thoroughly 
authentic, as one would expect in a Witherby 
book. The photographs are excellent, and 
the make-up of the little volume attractive. 

J.T. N. 


THe AupUBON ANNUAL BULLETIN. Pub- 
lished by the Illinois Audubon Society, 
No. 23, 1933. 64 pages; numerous illus- 
trations (photographs). 


Readable narratives present days and 
experiences with birds in the north woods, 
in Illinois, and elsewhere. Different songs 
of the Connecticut Warbler in Minnesota 
are described (Dr. Alfred Lewy and Edward 
R. Ford). Among various excellent and 
attractive bird photographs, those of the 
nesting American Eider in a sanctuary on 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence, near 
Trois Pistoles, Quebec (A. M. Bailey), and 
a flashlight of an adult Bald Eagle baited 
with a fish (Tappen Gregory), deserve 
special mention. The Glen Ellyn Bird 
Sanctuary and Wild-flower Preserve is 
described by Gault; the Trailside Museum 
opened this past year by the Forest Preserve 
District, with the codperation of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, described by Mary 
Cooper; and the general status of bird con- 


servation discussed by Eifrig. In shorter 
field-notes from a number of Illinois or 
near-by localities, there are considerable data 
bearing on the present status of the European 
Starling in the state. An interesting item 
is that at Waukegan over 10,000 White- 
throated Sparrows have been banded without 
a single return to the station (W. I. Lyon), 
a very striking illustration of the rule that 
birds do not return in a strictly transient 
locality for the species, something that 
those who would analyze or explain the 
pattern of bird-migration must take into 
account.—J. T. N 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe AuKk.—The July number opens with 
a memorial article, ‘Outram Bangs, 1863- 
1932,’ by Peters, with portrait frontispiece. 
Bangs, a Fellow of the A. O. U., and an 
ornithologist of international reputation, 
was identified with the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy of Harvard University. For 
many years the birds of China interested 
him more than those from any other region, 
but his knowledge of birds from all parts of 
the world was profound. For this knowledge, 
and for the generous, helpful friendliness of 
his nature he will long be remembered, and 
an inspiration to other naturalists. 

Once an ornithologist always an orni- 
thologist! Dr. L. J. Cole, whom we remember 
as actively interested in birds some twenty- 
five to thirty years ago, but who has more 
recently been devoting his attention to 
experimental biology, presents and discusses 
some very pertinent data from captive Doves, 
bearing on the problem of what stimuli 
control migration and the breeding cycle. 
He finds breeding induced by increased hours 
of light, where other environmental! factors 


not directly dependent thereon are un- 


changed. It has been observed that certain 
subtropical Doves continue to lay more or 
less regularly throughout the winter months, 
and he suggests that in a migratory species, 
the Mourning Dove, 


or 


There may be a 
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genetic differentiation of geographical groups 
nesting at different latitudes, in the adjust- 
ment of their reproductive response to length 
of day—some attuned to the shorter days 
of the South and others to the longer days 
of the North,” which accounts for different 
individuals making shorter or longer mi- 
gration, nesting farther south or farther 
north. 

‘Topsell’s Fowles of Heauen’ by Christy 
will interest those to whom rare old manu- 
scripts appeal; ‘Notes on the Havemeyer 
Collection of Central American Birds’ 
(describing a new race of Tanager) by Gris- 
com, and ‘Notes on Some Birds from Santa 
Catharina, Brazil’ by the late C. Eliot 
Underdown are faunal papers; Miss Cooke 
has made another of her very useful com- 
pilations, this time on the speed of bird- 
flight, with tables of observed speeds from 
automobiles, etc. “Some of the smaller 
Passeres have been found to make less than 
20 miles per hour in ordinary flight, and 
records of ducks and geese averaged little 
over 40 miles per hour. At the other extreme 
is the hunting Peregrine ... McLean timed 
a Duck Hawk... whose greatest speed was 
180 miles per hour.”’ Hicks gives considerable 
data on the invasion of Ohio by the European 
Starling, thoroughly to appreciate which the 
reader will have to construct maps for him- 
self; Murphy and Vogt tabulate sufficient 
occurrence data from Quebec to Cuba to give 
a very good idea of the phenomenal influx of 
Dovekies on and near the Atlantic Coast in 
November and early December, 1932, which 
is discussed interestingly by them. Of the 
diverse items, mostly of faunal interest, in 
‘General Notes,’ we can only call attention 
to the Yellow-crowned Night Heron nesting 
in a colony (Holt); Briinnich’s Murres 
feeding in fresh water (Wynne-Edwards); 
occurrence of the European Goldfinch in 
western Massachusetts (S. A. Eliot, Jr.); 
stoneflies as a winter food of Sparrows, etc 
(W. J. Hamilton, Jr.); and a racing Pigeon 
averaging 74.5 miles per hour over a 200- 
mile course (R. A. Mullen).—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 
was founded on September 26, 1883, at the 
American Museum of Natural History. At 
the Annual Congress of this organization, 
to be held at the American Museum on 
November 14 to 16, 1933, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of this, the most important event in 
the history of American ornithology, will be 
celebrated. 

Every A. O. U. meeting is a celebration, 
but it is hoped that, animated by a semi- 
centennial spirit, this one will be excep- 
tionally enjoyable. The Local Committee is 
sparing no effort to ensure the welfare of 
those in attendance. The American Museum 
offers the Union every facility for the holding 
of meetings, and, after the meeting, there will 
be excursions of exceptional interest to which 
members of the A. O. U. will be invited as 
guests. 

Apropos of two of these excursions, we 
publish articles in this issue of Brrp-Lore. 
Jones Beach Bird Sanctuary bids fair to be- 
come famous as a resort for shore-birds and 
water-fowl. The preserved area offers un- 
usual opportunities for the study of these 
birds, particularly of their migrations, and 
the constant presence of a trained observer 
is an assurance not alone that the birds will 
receive protection, but that every effort will 
be made by him, as well as by other students, 
to learn something of the habits of these 
birds in an environment where they are 
not disturbed. 
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The history of the Jones Beach Sanctuary 
is in the future, but in the ten years that 
have passed since the Roosevelt Sanctuary 
at Oyster Bay was set aside, history has been 
made. During this period its development, 
from every point of view, has more than 
exceeded the most ardent hopes of those 
responsible for its existence. An an appro- 
priate adjunct of the ground hallowed by 
Colonel Roosevelt’s grave, it is ideal; as a 
thing of beauty, it is deserving of all praise; 
as an exponent of conservation, it exerts an 
incalculable influence; and as a practical 
demonstration of sanctuary methods, it is 
invaluable. 

It is this latter phase of Dr. Swope’s work 
which is of especial interest to those who 
would increase the numbers of birds in areas 
where they can give them protection, and 
also to ornithologists who would learn the 
factors that govern the numbers of birds, 
both species and individuals, within a given 
district. To have more than doubled the 
number of species of birds nesting on a 13- 
acre plot in a period of ten years is a feat of 
much significance 

These excursions, therefore, offer more than 
an opportunity to see the country and its 
birds, meet one’s friends, and have a good 
time; they offer an opportunity to see, under 
the direction of those in charge, two widely 
differing ‘plants’ where bird-conservation is 
being practiced under methods of immense 
concern to everyone interested in the future 
of American bird-life. 

At Jones Beach it is also planned, in 
time, to offer facilities for students to 
become familiar with birds of the sea and 
shore, groups that most of us know least 
about. 

In addition to the attractions ot a Jubilee 
Meeting, members of the A. O. U. have, 
therefore, much to look forward to at this 
coming Congress. It is true that these 
privileges are available only to members of 
the Union, but it is also true that candidacy 
for associate membership in the Union is 
available to everyone. Just how one may 
come at these enchantments may be learned 
from the Union’s secretary, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
at 1939 Biltmore Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 
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THE CRESTED FLYCATCHER’S STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


FOR THREE YEARS I NESTED IN 
THIS BOX AND WOULD STILL BE 
THERE WERE IT NOT FOR THOSE 
PESKY STARLINGS. 


If all the birds had a ball-game and I 
played center field, there would be no 
home runs. Even if all the opposing players 
were Babe Ruths and the diamond a 
hundred feet shorter, there would be no 
safe hits. Indeed, I think I could cover the 
whole field from second base with only half 
trying. Just watch me for a minute when 
that next insect shoots by fifty feet away. 
Out from the top of this dead chestnut I 
spring as I see it coming—a few quick 
strokes of my wings—a snap of my bill and 
a glide back to my base. It makes little 
difference how they come, high, low, right 
or left, swift or slow. At a glance I judge 
the speed and direction and not one gets by 
when I am hungry. So if you are looking 
for a first-rate fielder when you select your 
next team, just choose me. 

All of us Flycatchers are pretty good at 
‘fielding’ but I guess I am a little rangier 
than most of them, except perhaps for the 
Kingbird. We all behave alike, however, 
whether we be Phcebes, Pewees, Least, 
Alder, Yellow-bellied, Olive-sided, Acadian 
or what-not Flycatchers: sitting more erect 


than most birds on dead branches or exposed perches, darting out at passing 
insects and, more often than not, returning to the same perch. It is this habit 
that has given the name of ‘Flycatchers’ to our family, for we catch our food 
on the fly, though quite naturally but a small percentage of the insects we 


catch are real flies. 


There are 358 species in our Flycatcher family, which goes by the name 
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Tyrannide in the text-books, and there are more than as many again sub- 
species, when you come to consider our geographic variations. Most of us are 
found in the tropics of Central America and northern South America, and 
only 30 of us have found our way into the United States and Canada. None 
of us occurs anywhere except in the New World. Of course, they do have Fly- 
catchers in the Old World, lots of them, but they belong to a different family 
(Musicapide) and while many of them look like us and behave in the same 
manner, they are fundamentally different. 

We New-World Flycatchers, for example, are not considered true singing 
birds. Not that some of us, like the Wood Pewee, cannot whistle just as 
sweetly as any real song-bird. Our vocal powers, however, are limited by the 
fact that we have less than five pairs of muscles with which to manipulate the 
membranes in our syrinx or song-box, which, as you may know, is located at 
the lower end of the ‘windpipe,’ instead of at the upper end, as is your larynx 
or voice-box. Well, the true singing birds, or ‘Oscines,’ have from five to seven 
pairs of muscles attached to their syringes, and the Old-World Flycatchers 
belong in this group. Nevertheless, many of them cannot sing any better 
than we New-World Flycatchers, though I really can’t say much for my own 
musical ability. Listen to this: Whip-Whip-Whip-Whirrrr, Quit, Quit, Quit. 
You never will have any trouble hearing me, even if my whistles are not very 
musical. Sometimes I give harsh or throaty notes similar to those of a Red- 
headed Woodpecker: Queer-Queer-Queer; but more often my calls are loud 
and clear. 

We New-World Flycatchers are all alike in having relatively broad, flat 
bills with a little hook at the tip and no notch, with bristles at the base and 
with rounded tarsi (legs) that are covered with small scales. Our wings are 
relatively short and rounded so that we can get a quick start from a stationary 
position, though not as much so as in fowl-like birds. 

Certainly our wings are not short enough to handicap us in the least on our 
long migrations, for, as you might guess from our food and methods of feeding, 
we all have to seek warmer climes for the winter. So, long before cold weather 
sets in, indeed even as early as the last of August, we start southward. Wood 
Pewees, because they have second broods, are not ready to start much before 
the middle or last of September; and Phoebes, because they travel such a short 
distance, often wintering in the Gulf states, may linger around the northern 
states until the middle of October. We-Crested Flycatchers, however, and 
with us the Yellow-bellied, Olive-sided, Alder, and Acadian Flycatchers, get 
an early start, for many of us travel clear to northern South America, and 
want to have food abundant all the way there. 

Those members of our species called Southern Crested Flycatchers, which 
live from Florida to South Carolina and are a trifle smaller than we are and 
have relatively larger bills, do not migrate as extensively as do we northern 
birds. Indeed, some of them stay in peninsular Florida all winter. But all of 
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us northern birds keep on traveling—snapping up insects as we go—until we 
find ourselves in the mountain forests of Colombia. Of course, some of us 
drop off ‘in southern Mexico, others in Nicaragua and Panama, but those of 
us that spend the summer in northern United States and southern Canada 
just keep on moving until we get to South America. You know birds are 
that way: they seem to go to extremes, and the ones that go farthest north 
to breed go farthest south for the winter, as though when they got started 
migrating they didn’t know when to stop. 


I TURN MY HEAD ON ONE SIDE WHEN FEEDING SO THAT THE YOUNGSTERS 
CAN GET A BETTER HOLD ON THE BUGS 


Now we Crested Flycatchers are found during the summer from Florida 
to southern Manitoba and from Texas to New Brunswick, and in winter from 
Florida to Colombia. You might think that the New Brunswick birds went 
to Florida and the Florida birds to Colombia, but it doesn’t work out that way. 
Indeed, we are a good deal like children, or grown-ups too, for that matter: 
the more we have, the more we want. Those that travel at all, go long dis- 
tances; the stay-at-homes never travel at all. So we northern birds start for 
Colombia the last of August, taking our time and enjoying ourselves as we go, 
so that we may not arrive there until November or December. That allows us 
only: two or three months of the tropical termites, flies, and beetles before 
it is time to start northward again. However, this is nearly as long as we spend 
with you rearing our young, though I must say we are not nearly so busy in 
Colombia as in New York. 

Your northern spring is fairly well advanced before we come back to you, 
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for while the Phoebes manage to eke out a living during March and April, we 
Crested Flycatchers like to have plenty of moths and butterflies about before 
we settle down for the summer, so you won’t see us around much before the 
first of May in the northern states. But when we arrive you will know it, if 
you have any ear at all for bird-calls, for we believe in advertising our presence 
from the start. It helps quite a bit in our competition for nesting-places later 
on if we notify the Wrens and Bluebirds, as well as others of our own kind, 
that we will soon be ready to claim the best bole in the vicinity for our nest. 

I suppose there was a time in the dim dark ages when Crested Flycatchers 
built their nests in the open branches of trees, as do most other Flycatchers 
today, but now we always build our nests in cavities of trees or in nest-boxes. 
Our nests are bulky affairs, too, especially when we have to fill up large cavities 
to make them suitable. First, we gather grasses and weed-stems and rootlets 
and pine needles and strips of bark (almost anything to make a good foundation 
and a deep cup), and then a lot of feathers for the lining—feathers of all kinds 

-and sometimes bits of hair or fur. And finally we search out the shed skin 
of a snake and drag that in, too. 

Nearly everyone has a different theory as to why we always use a snake- 
skin in our nests, and between you and me, I don’t know that any one of them 
is right. Most people think that the skins give us some protection from squirrels 
or other enemies that might otherwise enter our nesting cavities and destroy 


I LINE MY NEST WITH FEATHERS BUT ALWAYS INCLUDE THE SHED SKIN 
OF A SNAKE. CAN YOU IMAGINE WHY? 
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our eggs or young. As a matter of fact, the skin is often invisible from the 
entrance, and I really think that it doesn’t do us much good in that direction. 
In the old days, when we built open nests it might have helped to suggest 
snakes to an enemy or just to make our nests less nest-like—even as the paper 
in the Wood Thrush’s nest or the white spider-webs on a Vireo’s serve, in the 
long run, to make their nests less obvious. You know we birds are such crea- 
tures of habit and cling to our ancestral ideas for so long, that you can’t always 
find a good explanation for all our habits or all our modifications of structure 
in our present-day activities. : 

Look at our eggs, for example. They are clear down out of sight amongst 
the feathers of our nest where, even if they were white, they would be in- 
visible. Nevertheless, they are beautifully marked for protection, just the color 
of dead wood, with many fine black or dark brown scratches all over them so 
that, even if they were laid on the bare ground, they would not be very con- 
spicuous. Woodpeckers and Kingfishers and birds that have always nested in 
holes lay pure white eggs, because color is of no avail in the dark; so about 
the only explanation you can give for the coloration of our eggs is that we still 
lay the colored eggs that developed when we nested in the open and had need 
for protective coloration. Today that need is gone and eventually we may lay 
white eggs again, as did all birds originally, but in our case nature seems to 
be working very slowly. 

It is usually the last of May or first of June, or even later, before we get 
our nests built and eggs laid in the northern states, because, in spite of the fact 
that the first of us arrive early in May, our females usually come quite a bit 
later. Then also, even when we intend to build in the same cavity or nest-box 
as the year before, we do a good deal of roaming around first. We do not like 
to have very near neighbors of our own kind, so at first we cover a good deal 
of ground, staking out our claims. You may find us in the vicinity of our chosen 
nest-site only for a short part of the day, though because our voices carry so 
far you will be able to hear us off and on all day long, especially if another pair 
of Crested Flycatchers tries to settle within hearing distance, which is nearly 
a quarter of a mile. 

If you want to see us to advantage, you should watch when another Fly- 
catcher tries to enter our territory. Ordinarily our olive upperparts, gray 
throats, and yellow underparts are not very conspicuous, even though we are 
nearly as large as Robins, but when we get excited and fly at one another with 
spread wings and tails and with crests erected, I must say we are handsome 
birds. Then the bright chestnut or rufous inner edges of our tail and flight 
feathérs, which are normally concealed, flash in the sunlight and our under- 
parts seem the most intense yellow. I am somewhat brighter than my mate, 
and my crest is somewhat larger, but otherwise we are much alike. 

We are quite noisy before we start nest-building and after the young have 
left the nest, but during the actual nesting period we are usually very silent 
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SOMETIMES I SPECIALIZE ON BUTTERFLIES, ESPECIALLY ‘SKIPPERS’ 
AND ‘PAINTED LADIES’ 


and secretive. I spend most of my time on guard on the top of some near-by 
tree, while my mate does practically all of the nest-building. Sometimes I 
accompany her back and forth and once in a while contribute a nice feather 
to the lining, but hers is the job of building the nest, laying the four or five 
eggs, and incubating them for the thirteen days required for their hatching. 
During this period I often bring her food, as I later will do for the young, but 
seldom do I venture clear inside the nesting cavity. 

After the eggs hatch we have to feed our youngsters in the nest for fifteen 
days, and it takes all the time of both of us to satisfy their appetites. It’s a 
good thing they have large mouths from the start, because I like to catch 
dragonflies, butterflies, especially ‘skippers’ and ‘painted ladies,’ the large 
Catocala moths with bright underwings, katydids, and other large insects, 
and even then I sometimes have difficulty getting them started down their 
throats. 
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Nor are our troubles over after the youngsters leave the nest, for their 
appetites keep on increasing for awhile, and there are many more enemies to 
contend with when they are fluttering through the trees instead of within the 
sheltering walls of the nesting cavity. So now you will hear me calling once 
more, advertising the fact to every Hawk and cat in the neighborhood that 
I am around and ready to give battle if they interfere with my family for the 
next three weeks. 

Our youngsters resemble us from the time they get their first real feathers, 
though in their juvenile plumage they are somewhat browner, and their wing- 
bars are less distinct. In the autumn, however, they change their feathers 
once more at about the time we are changing all of ours; in their winter plumage 
they are practically indistinguishable from us, and we look exactly as we did 
in the spring, except that our feathers are somewhat fresher. 

Once out of the nest, our youngsters make for the tree-tops where you will 
seldom see them, even though you will know from our loud calls that they 
must be around. Within a month from the time they have left the nest, they 
are caring for themselves. Our little family gets scattered, and once again 
each of us assumes his solitary life, for after all we are not very sociable birds. 

Originally we were tree-top birds of the woodlands—living about clearings 
or burns, where still you will hear us even in the heart of the forest. More 
recently, however, we have taken up our abodes about orchards or even gar- 


OUR CHILDREN RESEMBLE US CLOSELY 
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dens where there are hollow branches or where good-sized nesting-boxes are 
put up for us. The sort we prefer are at least 6 inches square and ro inches 
deep, with an opening 2 inches in diameter towards the top of one side; but 
we are quite adaptable birds and have been known to use almost any sort of 
cavity, even a nest-box made of a tin can. We like to have our nests in the 
open, however, rather than in the center of a tree—on top of a post or on the 
side of a house, 6 to 20 feet from the ground. We have been known to nest as 
low as 3 and as high as 70 feet from the ground, so you can see we are not 
always particular, and the very fact that we will use nest-boxes at all indicates 
that we are adaptable. If you would like to have us around your garden, 
therefore, put up a good, substantial nest-box next spring. If there is not a 
good post already there, fasten it to a pole and attach this to the trunk of some 
small fruit-tree so that the box will be 2 or 3 feet above the top of the tree. 
We will more than repay the effort by the number of insects which we will 
destroy, even though some of those that we catch, like the dragonflies, may 
be beneficial themselves. At least we will not eat many of your bees, if you 
have them, and we will eat plenty of the destructive cutworm moths and other 
pests that you do not like in your garden; and if you admire ‘pep’ and activity, 
I am quite sure we will please you with some of our fly-catching feats. 


QUESTIONS 


1. To what family of birds does the Crested Flycatcher belong? What is the distri- 
bution of this family? 
2. What are the distinguishing characteristics of the New-World Flycatcher? 


DELIVERING A LARGE ORDER 
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3. How are the New-World and the Old-World Flycatchers different? 

4. How many species are there in the family and what is their center of abundance? 

5. What does this indicate as to the origin of the Flycatchers in North America? What 
other proofs are there of this origin? 

6. How are the Crested Flycatchers different from other Flycatchers in appearance 
and in habit? 

7. How many varieties of Crested Flycatchers are there, and where is each found? 

8. Where do the Crested Flycatchers spend the winter? 

9. When do they arrive in northern United States, and when do they begin nesting? 

10. Describe the breeding plumage of the male Crested Flycatcher. Is the winter plum- 
age different, and do females differ from males? 

11. Describe the calls of the Crested Flycatcher. Is it a true song-bird? 

12. Describe the nesting habits. Are they similar to those of other Flycatchers? 

13. Describe the nest. Why does the Flycatcher utilize the shed skin of a snake in its nest? 

14. Do most hole-nesting birds build nests at the bottom of the nesting cavities? Which 
ones do? 

15. Describe the eggs of the Crested Flycatcher. What does their color indicate? 

16. What is the incubation period, and do both birds incubate? 

17. Do young Crested Flycatchers in juvenile plumage resemble their parents? 

18. How long are the young in the nest, and how long are they cared for thereafter? 

19. Where do young Crested Flycatchers go after leaving the nest? 

20. Are Crested Flycatchers sociable birds? 

21. Upon what do they feed? 

22. When do the Flycatchers moult their feathers? 

23. When do they start their southward migration? Do they travel in flocks? 

24. How would you build a house for a Crested Flycatcher? Where would you place it? 

25. What is the economic importance of the Flycatcher? 


FOR AND FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


THE BIRDS’ WORST ENEMY—MAN 


One day early in the spring, as our recruits were hiking across an open 
field where beans had been planted the year before, we noticed a pair of Kill- 
deers. We knew at once, by the way they acted, that there was either a nest 
or young nearby. We didn’t try to follow the bird that acted as if its wing 
were broken, but kept still and watched them both. Finally they came back 
nearer to us, and we located the nest and eggs. The old bird was incubating 
the eggs and we kept close watch of the nest so that we could get a picture of 
the young birds. 

It was nearly time for the eggs to hatch, when something awful happened. 
One noon, when coming home from school, I stopped at my friend’s house and 
his mother told him that a man was discing the field by the park where the 
Killdeers’ nest was. She told us we had better go over and ask the man if he 
would be careful not to run over the nest. So we went over and showed him 
the nest, and asked him to be careful and not run over it. He said that he 
was being paid by the acre and that he would not stop for anything. After 
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school we found that the man had run over the nest but had not broken the 
eggs, so we put them together as well as we could, hoping it would rain or 
that something would stop the man from working for a day or so, and went 
away for about an hour. When we came back we found that the old bird 
had been setting on the eggs, so we put large stones around the eggs. 

The next day we went back to look at the nest and found that the man had 
disced crossways and had broken the eggs. Of course, that was the end of this 
nest, but it taught us a lesson. We wish more men liked the birds, but if there 
are more recruits each year, there will soon be more men who will help the birds. 

“Here’s to the growth of the Audubon Recruit Society.”—CLirrorp 
SLocum, (age 13), St. Johns, Mich. 


A PECTORAL SANDPIPER 


One day as we boys were hiking by an old pond we saw a Sandpiper ap- 
parently trying to lead us away from its nest. We approached it to make sure, 
because it looked strange to us. After we had followed it for a little way, it 
didn’t fly, as they usually do, so we cornered it to make it fly. When we closed 
in on it, it made no attempt to fly or run away and when we caught it, we saw 
that it had a big gash on one wing. 

We decided to take it home and do the best we could for it, so we fixed up a 
wire pen and got it some food. In the pen we put a large, oblong, shallow pan 
about 6 feet by 2 feet, with sand and water in it. Then we got some worms and 
pollywogs and insects and put them in the water and sand. We tried to make 
it seem like a real pond, so he would not be afraid to eat, and he ate nearly 
everything we put in his pond. 

We then looked him up in our bird-book and found that he was a Pectoral 
Sandpiper. We named him ‘Speck.’ When we took him to a man who knew 
what to do for sick birds, he told us to wash the wound with some warm water 
and it would soon be all right. 

‘Speck’ was getting along fine, when one day something frightened him and 
he ran into the side of the pen and broke his neck. We felt very sorry, because 
we liked to watch him. We were sure that since he ate so much and his wing 
was nearly well, we would soon be able to take him back to the old pond and 
let him go. We did the best we could for him, though, and were well repaid 
in having the chance to watch him so much and learn about him. 

We are still keeping our eyes open for more birds that need doctoring, even 
if we are not very good at it—CHARLES CLEAVER, (age 12), St. Johns, Mich. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals 
will be held at 10 o’clock, Tuesday morning, 
October 31, 1933, at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 

In addition to reports of the President, 
Treasurer, Director of Education, and 
Director of Sanctuaries, various other mat- 
ters of interest will be given consideration. 
Two Directors will be elected, the terms of 
Dr. George Bird Grinnell and Dr. Robert 


Cushman Murphy having expired. It is 
planned, also, to provide programs for an 
afternoon session at which pictures will be 
shown; and for an evening meeting, with the 
collaboration of other related organizations, 
at which various matters of mutual interest 
and concern will be discussed. 

A general meeting for the public will be 
held on the evening of October 30, in the 
main lecture hall of the Museum. An en- 
tertaining and interesting program with 
motion pictures and slides will be presented. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE VAGRANT CAT 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


The National Association of Audubon Societies 


Circular No. 18 


It is a widely recognized fact that domestic 
cats are great destroyers of wild bird-life. 
Particularly is this true during the spring 
months-when the young birds are leaving the 
nest. Many persons do not observe the de- 
struction which these animals inflict upon the 
bird population about every town and in the 
countryside, because the killing is done 
largely during the hours of darkness and in 
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the early morning. Drivers of motor cars at 
night frequently see the eyes of marauding 
cats by the roadside. 

Control should be exercised over the cat 
population and arrangements made for 
humanely destroying vagrant and unwanted 
cats, the numbers of which are exceedingly 
great. 

Cats are known to be carriers of disease, 
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school we found that the man had run over the nest but had not broken the 
eggs, so we put them together as well as we could, hoping it would rain or 
that something would stop the man from working for a day or so, and went 
away for about an hour. When we came back we found that the old bird 
ha been setting on the eggs, so we put large stones around the eggs. 

The next day we went back to look at the nest and found that the man had 
disced crossways and had broken the eggs. Of course, that was the end of this 
nest, but it taught us a lesson. We wish more men liked the birds, but if there 
are more recruits each year, there will soon be more men who will help the birds. 

“Here’s to the growth of the Audubon Recruit Society.”—C.Lirrorp 
SLtocum, (age 13), St. Johns, Mich. 


A PECTORAL SANDPIPER 


One day as we boys were hiking by an old pond we saw a Sandpiper ap- 
parently trying to lead us away from its nest. We approached it to make sure, 
because it looked strange to us. After we had followed it for a little way, it 
didn’t fly, as they usually do, so we cornered it to make it fly. When we closed 
in on it, it made no attempt to fly or run away and when we caught it, we saw 
that it had a big gash on one wing. 

We decided to take it home and do the best we could for it, so we fixed up a 
wire pen and got it some food. In the pen we put a large, oblong, shallow pan 
about 6 feet by 2 feet, with sand and water in it. Then we got some worms and 
pollywogs and insects and put them in the water and sand. We tried to make 
it seem like a real pond, so he would not be afraid to eat, and he ate nearly 
everything we put in his pond. 

We then looked him up in our bird-book and found that he was a Pectoral 
Sandpiper. We named him ‘Speck.’ When we took him to a man who knew 
what to do for sick birds, he told us to wash the wound with some warm water 
and it would soon be all right. 

‘Speck’ was getting along fine, when one day something frightened him and 
he ran into the side of the pen and broke his neck. We felt very sorry, because 
we liked to watch him. We were sure that since he ate so much and his wing 
was nearly well, we would soon be able to take him back to the old pond and 
let him go. We did the best we could for him, though, and were well repaid 
in having the chance to watch him so mutch and learn about him. 

We are still keeping our eyes open for more birds that need doctoring, even 
if we are not very good at it—CHARLES CLEAVER, (age 12), St. Johns, Mich. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals 
will be held at 10 o’clock, Tuesday morning, 
October 31, 1933, at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 

In addition to reports of the President, 
Treasurer, Director of Education, and 
Director of Sanctuaries, various other mat- 
ters of interest will be given consideration. 
Two Directors will be elected, the terms of 
Dr. George Bird Grinnell and Dr. Robert 


Cushman Murphy having expired. It is 
planned, also, to provide programs for an 
afternoon session at which pictures will be 
shown; and for an evening meeting, with the 
collaboration of other related organizations, 
at which various matters of mutual interest 
and concern will be discussed. 

A general meeting for the public will be 
held on the evening of October 30, in the 
main lecture hall of the Museum. An en- 
tertaining and interesting program with 
motion pictures and slides will be presented. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE VAGRANT CAT 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


The National Association of Audubon Societies 


Circular No. 18 


It is a widely recognized fact that domestic 
cats are great destroyers of wild bird-life. 
Particularly is this true during the spring 
months-when the young birds are leaving the 
nest. Many persons do not observe the de- 
struction which these animals inflict upon the 
bird population about every town and in the 
countryside, because the killing is done 
largely during the hours of darkness and in 
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the early morning. Drivers of motor cars at 
night frequently see the eyes of marauding 
cats by the roadside. 

Control should be exercised over the cat 
population and arrangements made for 
humanely destroying vagrant and unwanted 
cats, the numbers of which are exceedingly 
great. 

Cats are known to be carriers of disease, 
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their cries at night disturb the slumbers of 
men and women everywhere, and thousands 
of sick persons are rendered nervous and 
irritable by Grimalkin’s nocturnal serenades. 


State LAws FoR KILLING CATs 


Legislation has been enacted in the follow- 
ing states to encourage the destruction of 
bird-hunting cats: 

California Fish and Game Laws. “All cats 
found within the limits of any fish and game 
refuge shall be considered and classed as 
predatory animals and subject to all pro- 
visions of law relating to the destruction or 
killing of such animals, and the Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners, their deputies and 
employees are hereby empowered, authorized, 
and directed to kill all such cats so found 
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within the limits of such fish and game dis- 
tricts; provided, however, that the provisions 
of this section are not applicable to any cat 
while it is in or at the residence of its owner 
or upon the grounds of the owner adjacent 
to such resident.” 

Conservation Laws of Maryland. “Any 
person may and it shall be the duty of any 
deputy game warden or other officer of this 
state to humanely destroy any cat found 
hunting or killing any bird or animal pro- 
tected by law and no action for damages 
shall be maintained for such killing.” 

New Jersey Fish and Game Laws. “Any 
person holding a valid hunting and fishing 
license may, and it shall be the duty of any 
fish and game warden or peace officer, to 
humanely destroy any cat found hunting or 
killing any bird or animal protected by law 


A SUGGESTION TO CAT OWNERS 


Tethered, yet contented! 


Leonia, New Jersey, where it lives on intimate terms with two dogs. 


This cat is a great favorite in the home of Mr. and Mrs. William Lavac, of 


It is always tethered when taken 


out-of-doors and, therefore, has never caught a bird 


Photograph by Alden H. Hadley 


or with a dead bird or animal of any species 
protected by law in its possession; and no 
action for damages shall be maintained for 
such killing.” 

New York Conservation Law. “Any person 
over the age of twenty-one years, who is the 
holder of a valid hunting, trapping and fish- 
ing license, may, and it shall be the duty of a 
game protector or other peace officer, to hu- 
manely destroy a cat at large found hunting 
or killing any bird protected by law or with 
a dead bird of any species protected by law 
in its possession; and no action for damages 
shall be maintained for such killing.” 


LICENSING OF CATS BY MUNICIPAL 
AUTHORITIES 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has on numerous occasions called 
attention to the perfectly natural bird- 
catching habits of these animals. It financed 
the publication and distribution of the most 
complete treatise on the subject that has ever 
been issued, viz., ‘The Domestic Cat,’ by Ed- 
ward Howe Forbush. For many years we have 
urged the passage of state laws and municipal 
ordinances intended to reduce the surplus cat 
population. The Garden Club of America 
and many other organizations also have 
sought to have the stray-cat evil mitigated. 

The International Cat Society of New 
York City, formed in 1931, has tried to 
induce municipal authorities to enact cat- 
license ordinances, and in two years has been 
successful in three instances. The Audubon 
Association recently wrote the mayors of 
four thousand cities and towns on the subject. 
One hundred and fifty-six answers have been 
received, about half of which ask for further 
information. We know of only ten towns in 
the United States which have adopted cat 
ordinances. These are: Harrison, Larch- 
mont, and the Village of Roslyn Harbor, New 
York; Milburn, Montclair, and Pompton 
Lakes, New Jersey; Seattle, Washington; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Massillon, Ohio; 
and Maywood, Illinois. Communicating with 
the authorities of these towns, we found that 
there has been extremely little observance of 
cat-license features. People do not want to 
pay a license on cats, and public sentiment 
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in most places is preventing the enforcement 
of these measures. 


A SUGGESTED ORDINANCE FOR 
THE LICENSING OF CATS 


The Cat-License Ordinance prepared and 
promulgated by the International Cat So- 
ciety of 101 Park Avenue, New York City, 
is as follows: 

‘Section I—Cats to be Licensed: It shall be 
unlawful to own, harbor or maintain a cat of 
more than six months of age unless the owner 
thereof, or the person harboring or maintain- 
ing the same, shall have a valid and subsisting 
license for such cat 

“Section II—License Fees: The annual 
license fees for cats over six months of age 
shall be as follows: 1. Each male cat, $1.00; 
2. Each female cat, $2.00; provided, that if 
accompanying the application for licensing a 
spayed female cat, there shall be a certificate 
from a licensed veterinary surgeon that said 
female cat has been properly spayed, the 
annual license fee shall be $1.00. Provided, 
further, that any person keeping or having 
in his possession cats for breeding purposes, 
and the selling and exchange of such cats, 
may obtain a kennel license for the kennelling 
of cats of five or more in number, and shall 
pay for such kennel license the sum of $5.00. 
No license shall be granted for a period ex- 
ceeding one year, and all licenses shall expire 
on the day of ———— in each year. 

“Section II1I—Tags to be Issued: A metal 
tag or tags marked with a number, to cor- 
respond with the number of the license, shall 
be issued with said license and shall be 
attached to a collar and shall, at all times, 
be worn by the cat so licensed when at large. 

“Section IV—Unlicensed Cats at Large: 
Any person over the age of twenty-one years 
may, and it shall be the duty of every police 
officer, to destroy humanely an unlicensed 
cat at large, and no action for damages shall 
be maintained for such killing. 

“Section V—Penallies: Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this ordinance shall, 
upon conviction of such violation, be subject 
to a fine in an amount not to exceed Ten 
($10.00) Dollars: 

“Note: Where objection is made Section V 
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may be omitted. Also, cost of license may be 
made optional, to suit the requirements of 
your municipality.” 


This would seem to be an excellent ordi- 
nance if it could be adopted generally and 
enforced. 

A SuGcestep Non-License Cat- 
REDUCTION ORDINANCE 


Most of the cats disposed of by municipal 
authorities or Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals are those which people 
deliver to them. With this knowledge in 
mind, the Dire:tors of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies have prepared a 
suggested ordinance which avoids the “tax” 
or “license” feature that has been found 
objectionable to so many people, and which 
many mayors, therefore, hesitate to recom- 
mend. It provides for the town assuming the 
responsibility of disposing humanely of cats 
of which people desire to be relieved. Many 
individuals, who shrink from the unpleasant 
experience of killing a cat, will gladly deliver 
their surplus animals to some humane agent 
for disposition if such an agency is easily 
accessible. We believe, therefore, that adop- 
tion of the following ordinance by any com- 
munity would result in an appreciable re- 
duction of the vagrant cat population of the 
country. The American Game 
and the Izaak Walton League of America 
join the Audubon Association in recommend- 


Association 


ing the following: 


PROPOSED ORDINANCE FOR CONTROL OF 


VAGRANT, DISEASED, AND UNWANTED CATs 


“An 
Unidentified Cats from running at large in 
Places of the Town of 


Ordinance to Prevent Vagrant or 
the Streets or Public 
, in the County of —— — 

, and for the iapeund- 


State of 
ing, or disposition of such cats. 
“Be 1t ORDAINED by the Town Council of 


*Montclair, N. J., 
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the Town of ----—-, in the County of 
, as follows: 

“Section I. No one owning or harboring a 
cat shall permit it to run at large in any of 
the streets or public places of the Town of 
—, in the County of --———, 
at any time, unless identified as hereinafter 
provided. 

“Section II. Any cat shall be deemed to be 
a vagrant or unidentified cat unless it wears 
a collar or tag bearing either the owner’s name 
and address, or a registered identification 
number. 

“Section III. Numbered identification tags 
will be furnished by the Town Clerk at cost.* 

“Section IV. Any vagrant or unidentified 
cat running at large in any of the streets or 
public places of the Town of —-—-—-——- 
in the County of -----—-——, shall be tohen 
and impounded by any dog-catcher of said 
town (or other duly authorized officer), and 
shall be destroyed or otherwise disposed of 
humanely at any time not less than forty- 
eight hours after it has been impounded, 
unless the owner shall, before its destruction 
or other disposal, satisfy the Town Clerk of 
his or her ownership, and shall redeem the 
same by the payment to the Town Clerk, for 
the use of said town, of the sum of one dollar. 

“Section V. Any cat wearing a collar or 
tag bearing either the owner’s name and 
address or a registered identification number, 
that may be captured by the dog-catcher, or 
other officer of the town in the discharge of 
his duty, shall be released or returned to the 
owner.” 


We favor the trial of various methods of 
cat-control by the different states and 
municipalities, believing that to be the most 
effective way of working out a practical 
solution of this troublesome problem 

Comments or suggestions on the control of 
vagrant cats will be welcomed by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City 


August 1, 1933 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE BY-LAWS 


At the annual meeting of the Association on 
October 25, 1932, upon motion made by the 
President, the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee consisting of three directors and three 
members of the Association, to consider the 
advisability of making changes in the By- 
laws. While the Board of Directors has 
authority to make amendments to the By- 
laws, the thought back of the motion was to 
secure the advice and have the benefit of the 
opinions of others who were not members of 
the Board. 

The Chairman of the Board accordingly 
appointed a committee to consist of Mrs. E. 
M. Townsend, Roger Baldwin, and Samuel 
T. Carter, Jr., from the membership; Robert 
Cushman Murphy, T. Gilbert Pearson, and 
William P. Wharton from the Board. This 
committee recently has rendered its unani- 
mous report of proposed changes which is 
published below. The Board of Directors 
will consider these at its next meeting. 


(1) Article 2. “Annual Meetings.” Change 
the number necessary to constitute a quorum 
from ten to twenty-five 

(2) If the members of the Association at 
the annual meeting approve of the amending 
of the Certificate of Incorporation by in- 
creasing the Board from eleven to fifteen 
members (and this amendment can,only be 
made by a vote of the members of the Asso- 
ciation) amend the first paragraph of Articlé 
3, Board of Directors, to read as follows: 

Article 3. “Board of Directors.”” The con- 
trol and conduct of the property and business 
of the Association shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors not to exceed fifteen in number. 
At the annual meeting of the Association in 
1934, there shall be elected two members of 
the Board to serve with the three other 
members of the Board whose terms expire in 
1935, three members of the Board to serve 
with the other two members of the Board 
whose terms expire in 1936, and one member 
of the Board to serve with the other two 
members of the Board whose terms expire in 
1937. .At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in the year 1935, there shall be elected 
two members of the Board to serve with the 
other three members of the Board whose 
terms will expire in 1937, and three members 
of the Board to serve with the other two 
members of the Board whose terms expire in 
1938. Beginning with the year 1936, and 


continuing each year thereafter, each class 
shall consist of five members, and as the 
term of each class expires the successors in 
that class shall be elected for a period of 
three years. All Directors shall be elected 
by a majority vote of the members present 
in person or by proxy. 

Further amend this Article by providing 
that seven Directors, instead of six as now 
provided, shall constitute a quorum. 

(3) Add a further paragraph to this Article 
which shall read as follows: Directors of the 
Association shall be eligible for election to 
two consecutive terms of service on the 
Board. After a second term at least one year 
must elapse before a Director is eligible for 
reélection. Officers of the Board, however, 
shall be eligible for more than two consecu- 
tive terms of service. 

(4) Add an additional Article to be known 
as Article XI, entitled, “Nominating Com- 
mittee” to read as follows: 

The Board of Directors at the first meeting 
following the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
to consist of three members of the Association 
who are not officers of the Association or 
members of the Board of Directors or Ad- 
visory Board. The names of such Nominating 
Committee shall be published in the first 
issue of the official organ of the Association 
after the appointment of such Committee, 
and suggestions for nominations for members 
of the Board or Advisory Board may be sub- 
mitted to such Committee by any member 
of the Association. This Committee shall 
nominate candidates for the Board of Direc- 
tors to succeed those whose terms of office 
have expired and also candidates for the 
Advisory Board, and such nominations shall 
be published in the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation not later than the second issue thereof 
prior to the date of the holding of the annual 
meeting. Members of the Association who 
may desire to nominate members of the two 
Boards other than those proposed by the 
Nominating Committee may do so on 
petition of not less than fifty members, and 
such nominations with the names of those 
signing the petition shall be published in the 
issue of the organ of the Association before 
the annual meeting if made within sufficient 
time so to do. In case any member of such 
Nominating Committee should be unable to 
serve because of death or otherwise, then 
such Committee shall itself fill the vacancy 
thereby occasioned if it occurs prior to the 
Committee making up its report. Nothing 
herein contained shall prevent nominations 
to such Boards from the floor at the time of 
the meeting at which elections are to be held. 
(5) Add an additional Article to be known 
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as Article XII to read as follows: Any 
measure having to do with conservation 
policies proposed by petition of fifty or more 
members of the Association and submitted 
to the Board of Directors for action must be 
considered and action taken thereon by such 
Board within ninety days after the submis- 
sion thereof. Should the Board fail to act on 
such petition or act adversely thereon, it may 
be referred, if the petitioners then so desire, 
to the Advisory Board for its opinion. 

(6) Article V. “Advisory Board.” To be 
amended by a change in the first sentence so 
that the same shall read as follows (the 
balance of that Article to remain as it is): 

There may be chosen by the members at 
the annual meeting from among the member- 
ship of the Association or otherwise what 
shall be known as an Advisory Board of 
which Advisory Board the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors shall be ex-officio a 
member and at whose meetings he shall 
preside. Such Advisory Board shall be 
elected by a majority vote of the members 
present in person or by proxy at such meeting. 
The members of such Advisory Board may 
express their opinion by mail on policies sub- 
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mitted to them and the members thereof 
shall be kept informed through the office of 
the Association of any actions of the Board 
or Executive Committee on conservation 
policies. 

(7) Add to Article VIII, “Amendments” 
the following: All amendments made to the 
By-laws shall be published in the official 
organ of the Association as soon as practicable 
after such amendments are adopted. 

(8) Add another Article to be known as 
Article XIII to read as follows: The Board 
of Directors may 2ppoint as, in its opinion, 
occasion may require, from members of the 
Association standing committees on the 
various aspects of bird and animal conserva- 
tion, and in the case of members of such 
committees who may not be residents in or 
near New York City their votes on any 
matters before the Committee may be 
registered by mail. 

The Chairman of any such Committee or 
Committees shall be invited to sit with the 
Board of Directors at any meeting when 
matters recommended by said Committee 
or Committees are to be taken up for 
consideration. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ASSOCIATION’S ESSAY CONTEST 
AMONG JUNIOR CLUB MEMBERS 


In order to stimulate additional interest 
among its Junior Club members, the Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring an essay contest during 
the present school year. We print below the 
announcement which is being sent to teachers 
club leaders throughout the 


and various 


country. 


Prizes for Essays—1933 34 


The present school year this Association 
offers prizes for essays on the subject, ‘The 
Value of Birds to My State.’ The best essay 
received from each state, territory, country, 
or province will be awarded a first prize 
consisting of an Audubon Bird Glass which 
sells for $8.25. Three second prizes will be 


given, either Chapman’s ‘Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America,’ which 
BAITING OF 


At the meeting of the Advisory Board, 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act held in Wash- 
ington, July 10, 1933, the President of the 
Audubon Association again brought forward 


sells for $5, or (as the winners may desire) 
Bailey’s ‘Handbook of Birds of the Western 
United States,’ which sells for $6. In addi- 
tion ten third prizes will be awarded, each 
of which will be a box of fifty Audubon Bird 
Cards, which sells for $1. 

This offer is open to all members of Junior 
Audubon Clubs organized during the present 
school year. 

The essay must contain not less than 500 
nor more than 800 words. Each teacher or 
leader of a Junior Audubon Club taking part 
in the contest shall be the judge of the best 
essay submitted by her group, and shall for- 
ward this to the Director of Education, Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City, in time to 
arrive not later than April 1, 1934. 


WILD FOWL 


his motion to recommend the abolition of 
baiting Ducks to shooting blinds. A similar 
motion presented by him at the meeting in 
1932 had been voted down by 10 to 8. This 


year, the motion was lost by a vote of 10 to 9g. 
However, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
evidently was much interested in this propo- 
sition and called a conference in Washington, 
August 28, for the purpose of taking testimony 
on the subject. Eighty-six people were 
invited by him to take part in the discussion. 
Thirty-eight responded, fifteen of whom 
opposed baiting and twenty-five favored the 
continuing of baiting. About sixty other 
people were present, and, judging by the 
applause, the most of them were opposed to 
making a regulation on this subject. The 
meeting lasted from 9 A.M. to 5.30 P.M., 
without intermission. The speeches made 
were all recorded by stenographers, and these, 
together with papers and briefs submitted by 
witnesses, were to be placed in the hands of 
the Secretary for his perusal. Five members 
of the Audubon Association were present to 
oppose baiting. These were John H. Baker, 
Bayard Christy, W. G. Van Name, Winthrop 
Packard, and its President. 
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From reports of Government agencies and 
elsewhere, it is the opinion of many that the 
supply of American wild fowl does not war- 
rant a continuation of the rate of killing which 
now obtains, but it seems that the custom of 
baiting will be continued for the present. At 
the Advisory Board meeting attempts to 
reduce the season for shooting wild fowl from 
two months to six weeks, and the reduction 
of the daily bag-limit from 15 to 10 also 
were voted down. However, the new hunting 
regulations under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, which this year were unusually late in 
being promulgated by the President, provide 
certain additional restrictions, chief among 
which are the reduction of the daily bag- 
limit on Ducks from 15 to 12, with not 
more than 8 in the aggregate of excepted 
species, also the reduction of the possession 
limit at any one time, from 30 to 24; while 
the season on Brant is closed in all the 
Atlantic Coast states. A possession limit 
of 12 is provided for Woodcock. 


FLAMINGOES PROTECTED IN CUBA BY 
PRESIDENTIAL DECREE 


We are glad to announce that through our 
long continued efforts, on June 1, 1933, the 
recently deposed President Machado signed 
a Decree creating a sanctuary area, on the 
northern coast of Cuba, in which it is hoped 
that the Flamingo will be secure from the 
extensive persecution to which it long has 
been subjected in those regions. 

The Decree, which consists of more than 
800 words, represents the final outcome of a 
visit made to the northern shores of Cuba by 
Dr. Pearson, in 1924. At that time he be- 
came much concerned over the slaughter of 
Flamingoes by the natives, who killed both 
adults and young for food, the latter often 
being captured at breeding places and carried 
alive to various towns where they were herded 
through the streets and sold. 

Mention should be made in this connec- 
tion of the good offices of our member, Mr. 
E. J. Barker, of the Turiguané Development 


Company, in helping to bring about this 
action for the protection of Flamingoes in 
Cuba, which it is hoped may prove effective 
in spite of recent unsettled conditions. 

The Decree specifies among other things: 


That the entire Northern coast of the 
Province of Camaguey, including the rocks 
and shoals forming part of said province, be 
set apart as a NATIONAL REFUGE FOR 
FLAMINGOES, while, at the same time, 
hunting, killing or trapping these birds 
within the confines of the above-mentioned 
territory, as well as the destruction of their 
nests and the capture of their nestlings, be 
positively prohibited. . . . 

That the Refuge mentioned hereinbefore 
shall comprise the maritime and the mari- 
time-terrestrial zone in the territory 


mentioned above, as well as the islands and 
keys along the coast, the lakes, mangrove 
swamps, salt marshes, bays and all other 
territories subject to tidal variations caused 
by the sea and adjacent to the seashore 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph... . 
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GEORGE W. COBB 


AUDUBON WARDEN LOSES LIFE IN STORM 


George W. Cobb, this Association’s warden 
on Cobb’s Island, Virginia, lost his life, on 
August 23, in the severe storm that lashed the 
middle Atlantic coast. The meager informa 
tion received may be all that we will ever 
learn concerning the fate of this sturdy 
Virginian of well-known pioneer stock, who 
thus ended his lonely vigils on the wind- 
swept, wave-battered stretch of dune and 
marsh which was his ancestral home. Search 
by airplane and boat has failed, as yet, to 
reveal his body which, no doubt, rests some- 


where among the extensive marshes of the 
Virginian shores. The storm which took Mr. 
Cobb’s life, we are informed, completely 
demolished the few buildings on the island, 
leaving nothing but the drill pole of the 
United States Coast Guard Station. 

For some years Mr. Cobb had performed 
loyal and efficient service for the Audubon 
Association in giving protection to the teem- 
ing bird-life of Cobb’s Island and the neigh- 
boring marshes. At our request he had been 
deputized a United States Game Warden. 


Dr. T. S. Palmer and Vernon Bailey 
Retire from Biological Survey 


As a result of recent drastic cuts in appro- 
priations for various Federal Bureaus, some 
of the Government’s most efficient employees 
have been forced into retirement. 

Especially noteworthy among these have 
been Dr. T. S. Palmer and Vernon Bailey 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey. They 
had served 44 and 46 years respectively. 

Dr. Palmer, for many years this Associa- 
tion’s First Vice-President, is widely known 
not only for the active part he has taken, 
from the beginning, in the fight to save our 
country’s valuable wild life, but also as an 
ornithologist and mammalogist of distinction, 
and a zodélogical historian and biographer 

field of wild-life 
Palmer’s 


second to none. In the 


legislation alone, Dr. services, 
throughout the years, have been of incal- 
culable value in the formulation and adminis- 
tration of protective laws and regulations. 

Through an even longer period of years, 
Vernon Bailey, chief field naturalist of the 
Bureau, has served with similar distinction. 
By reason of his almost unequaled experience 
as a field naturalist, Mr. Bailey has made 
notable contributions to our knowledge of 
the habits and the geographcial distribu 
tion of mammals in our country. Hjs work 
has taken him into every state in the Union, 
and to Mexico and Canada. The results 
obtained through these extensive and long- 
continued field studies 
porated, from time to time, in various reports 
which constitute a rich mine of informa- 
tion to all students of these subjects. 

We are assured that, although these two 
distinguished scientists are no longer officially 
connected with the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, their retirement will, in a measure, 
leave them free to embrace many oppor- 
tunities for constructive effort in their chosen 


have been _incor- 


fields of endeavor. 


Bird Sanctuary Created on Staten Island 


As an outcome of negotiations which for 
some time have been carried on with the 
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Hon. John J. O’Rourke, Park Commissioner 
of the Borough of Richmond, we are pleased 
to announce that a contract has been signed 
whereby this Association becomes the custo- 
dian of an area of land on Staten Island 
which, under the terms of the contract, is to 
be administered by it as a bird sanctuary. 
The area in question comprises some 50-odd 
acres and represents the southeastern portion 
of New Springville Park. 

A detailed examination of the designated 
area was made by the Association’s Director 
of Sanctuaries, Ernest G. Holt, accompanied 
by Lynn McCracken, as personal representa- 
tive of the Park Commission, and William 
T. Davis, long a Life Member of this Asso- 
ciation, whose interest in and enthusiasm for 
the project has led him to make a contribu- 
tion of $1,000 towards helping to defray the 
expense of the undertaking. 

The tract set aside by Commissioner 
O’Rourke for the encouragement of birds 
includes not only a substantial proportion of 
woodland, but open fields and marshland as 
well, which renders the area suitable for a 
great variety of species. An outstanding 
feature of the Sanctuary is its abundant 
supply, at all times, of good clean water—a 
prerequisite for birds. All in all the area is 
such that adequate protection and a little 
positive encouragement in the way of feeding- 
stations and nesting-boxes should easily 
increase the bird-population, which already 
is considerable. 

The new Sanctuary will turn to immediate 
public good part ot a large tract of park land 
not demanded for present recreational pur- 
poses, and which would otherwise be held in 
an undeveloped state against the future, for 
besides furnishing a refuge for birds of in 
estimable value to the surrounding farms, the 
Sanctuary can hardly be other than a per- 
petual delight to the ever-increasing number 
of persons who love birds for their own sakes. 

Commissioner O’Rourke has shown ad- 
mirable foresight in making provision for the 
birds while they are still present in sufficient 
numbers to respond to encouragement, and 
has demonstrated great breadth of under- 
standing of the varied needs of those who 
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must turn to public parks for health and 
recreation. He has set an example that might 
well be followed by others. 

The new Sanctuary is to be known as the 
Staten Island Bird Sanctuary. 


Horace M. Albright Resigns as Director 
of National Park Service 


The press of the country is filled with ex- 
pressions of regret at the resignation of 
Horace M. Albright as Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. After twenty-one years 

has left Government 
employ to Vice-President 
General Manager of the United States Potash 
Company, Inc., of New York City. 

In 1913 Mr. Albright joined the personal 
staff of Franklin K. Lane, of California, 
Secretary of the Interior in the Cabinet of 
Woodrow Wilson. 1915, when 
Stephen T. Mather became Assistant to the 
Secretary, in charge of all National Park 
activities, Mr. Albright was appointed to be 


of devoted work, he 


become and 


Later, in 


his aide. On the organization of the National 
Park Service, in 1917, Mr. Mather became 
its first Mr. Albright first 
Assistant Director. Upon the resignation of 
Mr. Mather, in 19209, because of ill health, 
Mr. Albright was appointed as his successor. 

It is worthy of note that during Mr. 
Albright’s term of service 3 new National 
Parks and 1o National Monuments were 
created. During this interval, also, many 
outstanding accomplishments in the field of 


Director and 


research and education and in park ad- 
ministration were brought to pass. Each 
year greater numbers of our citizens are 
experiencing solace and peace of mind and 
recreational delight in visiting these great 
areas of natural beauty and wonder, which, 
with singular wisdom and forethought, have 
been set aside for the enjoyment of all our 
And intimately related to this 
achievement there will ever stand out the 


peonle. 


name of Horace M. Albright, who shares in 
a large measure with his predecessor and 
co-worker, Stephen T. Mather, the distinc- 
tion of having helped to create and give to 
the American people our great National 
Park system. 

Arno B. Cammerer, whose devoted and 
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efficient service as Assistant Director is well 
known, was happily chosen as Mr. Albright’s 
successor. 


Aigrettes Are Advertised for Sale 
by New York Firm 


A well-known department store in New 
York City recently advertised hats trimmed 
with aigrettes. 

We immediately arranged for an investi- 
gation, at which it was discovered that the 
‘aigrettes’ in question were artificial, and 
that accordingly there had been no violation 
of the law as it relates to the importation and 
sale of this sort of plumage. 

Shortly after this, a picture appeared on a 
fashion page of the rotogravure section of a 
New York paper, which featured a hat 
trimmed with aigrettes. As a result of in- 
formation given us by the fashion editor of 
the paper in question, a representative of the 
Association made an inspection of the hat 
and found that the so-called ‘aigrettes’ were 
imitations. Examination was also made of 
other plumage-trimmed hats in this same 
store—a well-known Fifth Avenue establish- 
ment—but no illegal plumage could be found. 

It should be stated that the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of New York City, Incorporated, 
is not only taking an active interest in detect- 
ing abuses of the sort indicated above where 
actual violation of the plumage laws has 
taken place, but also is equally zealous in the 
matter of inculcating the practice of good 
ethics in the matter of advertising. In the 
two instances of which we have just spoken, 
it would appear that a misleading and fraudu- 
lent advertisement had been run, and the 
fashion editor of the great metropolitan paper 
had in featuring the latest modes been 
guilty of a similar misrepresentation. We 
are just in receipt of a copy of the ‘Mer- 
chandise Information Bulletin’ which is 
published regularly by the Better Business 
Bureau. We reproduce it below: 


AIGRETTES—Recent millinery advertising 
and news articles indicate that retailers are 
not familiar with the fact that Federal and 
New York State Laws prohibit the importa- 
tion, possession or sale of aigrettes which are 
plumes taken from a species of heron during 
the mating season. The possession of certain 


other plumage is also illegal unless acquired 
prior to October 3d, 1913. 

The Bureau suggests that advertisers be 
careful to describe all imitation plumage ac- 
curately as imitation so as to avoid violation 
of the law or even the appearance of 
violation. 

THe BETTER BustINEss BUREAU 
of New York City, Inc. 


Killing of Wild Life on Highways 


In July-August Brrp-Lore for 1926, and 
in the November-December issue for 1930, 
Alden H. Hadley recorded his observations 
regarding the killing of birds and other 
animals by motor-cars. 

During the summer of 1933, Mr. Hadley, 
on another journey by automobile, from 
New York City to Indianapolis, observed 
many fatalities among small mammals in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and numerous 
dead birds on the highways of Ohio and 
Indiana. The number of birds seen during 
the outward trip totaled 71. Among mam- 
mals killed were 9 skunks, 14 rabbits, 3 wood- 
chucks, and 3 opossums. 

As an instance of the frequent danger to 
which birds are subjected on highways, Mr. 
Hadley tells of his car rolling over a Bob- 
white after the brakes had been applied, al- 
though, happily, the bird escaped injury. 
In another instance, the car was stopped just 
in time to avoid running over a Cardinal, a 
Bob-white, and two Mourning Doves which 
singularly enough were in a comparatively 
compact group on a country road. 

Robert P. Allen, of the Home Office, who 
recently was in the Middle West, reports: 

“During a journey by automobile of ap- 
proximately 4000 miles from New York to 
St. Louis and return, throughout the States 
of Missouri and Iowa, in the month of July, 
1933, I observed no alarming number of birds 
dead on the highways. The highest mortality 
was seen on the straight, level roads of the 
Middle West, but even here the largest count 
for any one day was only twenty-two birds. 
These were chiefly Sparrows, with some Red- 
headed Woodpeckers. 

“Scarcely any reptiles were observed, but 
numerous mammals had been struck by 
passing autos. Most of these were domestic 
cats and dogs. Among wild mammals, the 
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skunk and rabbit were most often seen. One 
muskrat and one woodchuck were observed 
lying on an Illinois highway.” 


Pet Shops Are Investigated by 
State Officials 


As a result of evidence secured some time 
ago by a deputy warden of the New York 
State Conservation Department, we have 
recommended that a careful inspection be 
made of all the pet shops of New York and 
Brooklyn with reference to illegal traffic in 
cage birds. 

A communication from Morris W. Brackett, 
Chief Game Protector for New York State, 
informs us that such investigations are being 
made. One conviction has been secured for 
selling an Indigo Bunting which was labeled 
‘Blue Linnett.’ 


The Cat Problem in the Middle West 


Following a vacation in the Middle West, 
Robert P. Allen, of the Home Office, spent a 
few weeks in Missouri and Iowa in the in- 
terest of the cat ordinance recently proposed 
by the Association. Mayors of numerous 
towns and cities in both States were visited 
with a view to arousing interest in outlawing 
the vagrant cat. While larger communities 
in these States may well solve the problem of 
the stray cat by city ordinance, it appears 
that the rural districts, which abound in this 
section of the country, must look for a solu- 
tion to a state law authorizing codperation of 
farmers, licensed hunters, and state game 
wardens. 


Egrets Reported as Unusually Common 
in Northern States 


From observations made during the past 
summer by different members of the Associa- 
tion’s office-staff, and also from various 
reports received through correspondence, it 
would appear that there has been an unusual 
northward migration of Egrets during the 
post-nuptial season of 1933. 

It is not our purpose here to record these 
observations, but rather to call attention to 
the constant danger which attends these 
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birds during their northern sojourn, for un 
fortunately there are still some persons whose 
first impulse is to shoot any unusual or con 
spicuous bird that may make its appearance 


However, many Game Commissioners are 
zealously endeavoring to enforce the law 
under conditions of this sort. In this con- 
nection we quote the following from the 
‘Pennsylvania Game News,’ the official organ 


of the Pennsylvania Game Commission: 


Officers of the Game Commission are doing 
everything possible to put a stop to the ruth- 
less killing of American Egrets along the 
eastern waterways. The culprits if caught 
will be given the maximum penalty for such 
malicious shooting. The American Egret, 
once virtually exterminated because of the 
value of its plumes in the millinery trade, 
has increased somewhat during the past few 
years as a result of continuous protection. 

Two of these beautiful snow-white birds, 
both with wings badly shattered by shot, 
were found along the Conodoguinet Creek 
near Harrisburg recently by Alvin Seiders, 
who quickly put them out of their misery. 

Not only will this local area be kept under 
strict surveillance, but all other waterways 
in the State where these birds are likely to 
occur 


Bermuda Amends Bird-Protective Laws 


At intervals during the past three years 
this Association has been asked to collaborate 
with interested citizens of Bermuda in 
amending the bird-protective laws of that 
island 

It gives us much satisfaction to announce 
that a Henry 
Coolidge Adams, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Bermuda for the 


Cruelty to Animals, tells of the recent placing 


letter just received from 


Society Prevention of 
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on the statute books of an Amendment to the 
Wild Birds Protection Act of 1902. 
the Amendment provides, as stated by Mr. 
Adams, “that all wild birds, including their 
eggs, are protected by law with the exception 
of English Sparrows, Crows, Eagles, Hawks, 


Briefly, 


and Pheasants.” 

It is pleasant to learn that this charming 
summer isle, which more and more is coming 
to be a chosen wintering-ground for an 
increasing number of our own citizens, is, by 
the passage of this measure, advanced one 
step nearer towards becoming a sanctuary 
not only for resident birds but also for those 
that here find a haven during the perils of 
their migratory flight. 


Tennessee Chooses State Bird 


Following a spirited campaign to choose a 
State Bird by popular vote the Tennessee 
Legislature has placed its seal of approval 
upon the choice registered by the 75,000 
votes recorded, more having been cast in 
favor of the Mockingbird than any of the 
other fourteen species which were considered. 

G. R. Mayfield, of Vanderbilt University, 
Chairman of the Educational Committee 
sponsoring the campaign, reports that much 
good was accomplished throughout the State 
in arousing the interest of the people in the 
native bird-life and that consequently the 
cause of bird-protection has been measurably 
advanced. 

Among 
taking an active interest in the campaign 
were the Tennessee Ornithological Society, 
the State Department of Game and Fish, and 
the State Department of Education. 


the organizations and agencies 


